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Poſt-ſcript. 
The Reformed Churches that ſtill retaine Biſhops, ate, beſides 
the Eaſterne and Wefterne Churches, 99 
I. Allin the Dutchies of S4xoxir, Brunſwicke,and Lunenburg, 
2. All inthe Dutchies of Megalobarg, and Wirtemburg. | 
3- All ofthe Churches within the Countrics of the/Yargueſites 
of Bradenbarg,and Bade, 

4. \The Churches in the Earledomes of Hemeberg, Lemings, 
Mansfield — talbergh, Rheniſterne, S wariz:nberg, Hannare, 
Oetingh, Glich, and Leoxſtixe. 7 

5. Allinthe Barons of Leniferg, Schenburg, and Wildenfield, 

Whereunto may be added, all the Churches 1a at leaſt 30. free 
Citics more ; many of whoſe Territories are as ample as Geneva, 
none of theſe have received the Presbytcrian Diſcipline. 

Toall theſe we might likewiſe adde the remainder of the a. 
denſes,and — Piemont or the parts adjoyning ; ur of 
the T aborites in Bohemia: All which, with the fore-named,topether 
with the Lutheran Churches in Poland, Denmarke,and Swethland, 
are a ſufficient evidence, to evince this truth againſt the Swe (75s - 
»Bans ; that they , who having taken the late-Covenant (a great 
ſnare totender Confciences ) think themſelves obliged to leftroy 
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I pray God open the peoples hearts, and ſo enlighten their un- 
GN , that they may ſee their Errours, and abhorre their 
HEAucers, 7 | 
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To the everend 
D-BATHURST, 
The Worthy and Learned 


PRESIDENT 


Of TRINITY COLLEDGE is 


OXFORD. 
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argue the decency and funeſs of 
this addreſs, nor to excuſe its ma- 
ny nice and critical Solectſmes, 
becauſe your abſolute and wnalte- 
nable Right to all the Fraits of 
| my Studies has made it due and 
þ neceſſary ; (and the Obligations of (Daty cancel all 
the Laws of Indecency) ſo that if to preſent you with 
ſo mean a trifle be wnhan i/ ome, yet not to have done © 
:t, would have been x] . For my Studies ( Str ) 


A 3 are_ 


The Epiſtle 

are too deeply indebted to your joonragpag Direfti- 
ons, to make any other repayment then by entirely 
reſugning themſelves up into your hands, and there 
fore I cannot altenate any thing that's thetrs, from 
being Tours, without being uilty at once of the grea- 
teſt Injuſtice and Ingratitude, So that though 1 do 
: but Injure your Name by concerning its Authority 
tn behalf of ſo worthleſs a Trifle, yet an Injurythat's 
the reſult of Duty and Gratitude, may hope for 
not only your Pardon, but ( It uch Sir is Jour Can- 
dour?) your Acceptance too ; funce you cannot ſuſpeft 
the Reality of my Reſentments, when T decline not 
ſo Criminal an Evidence thereof, and rather wilfully 
choſe to commit any Faults and Indecencaes then loſe 
' the leaſt Opportunity to prove tt. 
TS 9 - be "4 bleſs as to remind you of 
the retaile of your Obligations, yet therets one, whoſe | 
peculiar matchleſneſs obliges me to as peculiar an 
acknowledgment, For to your prevailing advice (Sir) 
© do I owe my firſt Reſcue from the Chains and Fet- 
ters of an unhappy Education, then which 'twas im< 
poſſible exther for you to have conferred, or for me 
to have recerved a greater benefit, there being no Per- 
feEtton to be Valued at ſo bigh a Rate as atrue Pree- 
dome and Ingenuity of Mind : Tis this, that dt- 
ſtinguiſhes Churches from Heards. And thoſe men 
that have laid afide the free and impartial uſe of 
ther T(eaſons, are juſt as fit for Re gon as Sheep 
+4 © | and 
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Q © *:" Dedicatory, | : 
and Oxen, for they differ only im this, that the one 
are Brutes without Reaſon, and the other Brutes with 
:t, How could the Scythian have ſacrificed Rational 
"Beings, bad be not firſt ſacrificed bis 'Reaſon ; or 
the Egyptian adored Irratiqnal Creatures, had not 
; himſelf been one? Onyons| could never have been 
Deities if Egyptians had been men ; but when Rea- 
ſon was once baniſhed the |Temples, no wonder if 
1 | folly and ſuperſtition commenced Religion ; a ſtock 
might be a Deity when the Prieſt was no more, But 
( Str ) the exceſs of my Joy|and Zeal tempt me to be 
k rmpertinent. 
Philoſophie may perhaps think, her ſelf hardly 
j dealt with, to have two of her famouſeſt Sefts call d 
to the Barre by fo mean a Cleark as my /[ elf, yet 1 
think I have done them not a little Honour in cating 
them before ſo Eminent a| Judge, and one ſo much 
| their Peer in all Sublime Learning and Generoſutte 
of Soul ; that thetr great Maſters Zeno and Plato 
might juſtly Refign the Chatr, and yield their Porch 
Ji. Academy inferior to the Colledge that you Pre- 
frde, Where the many good foundations, and grounds 
of Polite Literature, that| you alone have laid, may 
| well be thought the only Taliſmans of its preſent 
| flouriſhing and proſperous Condition, Theſe Papers 
therefore which were formed and hatched under Jour 
wmmediate Influences, being to take therr flight abroad 
7nto the World, ought to| be legttimated by no = 
inen 
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'The Epiltte Dedicatory: 
then that Sun, which has always bined fo favinrably 
on all my Endeavours, T cannot but acknowtedge 
that (Sir) I have one ſelfiſh deſen in this Epiſtolary 
Adareſs 5 namel 'y, bo bribe your aff eftion that 18 may 
defend me from the Power of your Fndgment. WIT 
4 very unuſual requeſt 1 confeſs, but yet trs mine at 
preſent, that you would be pleaſed to Protett me from 
Nauy felf 5 For I here offer to your frabt that Paper 
which (did I not know your Candor to be proportion d 
to your other Accompliſhments) I could even wiſh 
mbt eſcape it, And thus (Str) by prefoxing yous 
Name to this Pamphlet, I have not onely Reſcued 1t 
from your own Fudyment, and the Contempt of others, 
but bave alſo m ſome meaſure gratified my own Pride, 
21 that as many as ſhall charce by the (wo Þt thereof, to 
nnderſtand. that there's ſuch a thing as I m the world, 
may withal be tnformed of the Honour and. Happt- | 
nefs I bave in being | i 


Reverend our, 


Your moſt Faithful, moſt obli- | 
ged, and moſt humble 
Servanc, | 


SAM: PARKER 
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PLATONICK PHILOSOPHIE, 
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$ $$E E that/are fo inconſiderate, as to 

=: print Books,ſell our ſelves into the 
preatelt Slavery in the world, be- 
ing thereby expoſed to the ſevere 
þ commands of thoſe that know us, 
Me ge: and ſeverer laſhes of thoſe thac 

( know bs not : ſo that you may 
perhaps ſooner expect tofind me in a Venettan Gally 
then in the Preſs I as if I were cither fo 


little a Philoſopher, as to regard other mens Cen- 
{ures, (for Thave too little eſteem for the Crenerali- 
' ty of Mankind, to be at all concern'd how they e- 
ſteem of me ; and you/know 'tis one of my greateſt 
deſignes in this world|, to be one of. the molt un- 
concern'd men in1t,)|.or. folictle your Friend. ,.as 
tro ſule your commands Burthens : yet , ( to be 

i plain 
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2 An Account of the Platonick Philoſophte, 
plain with you upon the warrant of our Philoſo- 
phick Friendſhip) had they not ſurpriſed me at a 
very ſeaſonable time, I had ſent you no other reply, 
then either of Excuſe, or flat Denyal : For, though 
I was then addreſſing my.ſelf to ſame Mathematical | 
Stugtes, to the purſuance whereof I allotted the 
next portion of time, yetthe main of my Studies 
for ſome weeks before had been employ d in *Plato- 
nick, Authors, ſo that both my Brain and my Papers 
being well ſtuffed with Ideas , I was not diſpleaſed 
with the oportunity you bave given me of Vertwg 
tie one, and Mechod1zvg the other, 

The Task then you enjoyn me, 1s, To give an 

* account of two Paſlages in my Tentamma Phyſico- 
Thbeologica ; The oneout of the laſt Chapterof the 
firſt Book, in which I exclaim agaiuſt the Platontck 
Philoſophy, as an ungrounded and Fanatick Fancy: 
The other out of the laſt Chapter of the ſecond 
Boak, where diſputing againſt thoſe chat aſſert the 
neceſſity of the Worlds —_ Exiſtence » I was oc- 
caſtonally obliged, to glance upon the two grand « 
Atcributes of Gods Dominion and Goodneſs ; hence 
you.enjoyn me tomake 200d my charge agam[t Plato 
by giving you a larger, and more particular account | 
of his Phyloſophie, and to ſend you a further Expli- | 
cation of the Nature and Extent of the forementio- 
ned Attributes, eſpecially, as they have reference co 
ehe dately reviv'd Hypotheſss of the Preexiſtence of 

of Souls 


entire as its brevity wal 


An Account of the Platonick Phaloſophie, 3 
Souls, ſeeing I have there reckoned that up among o- 
cher raſh and unwarrantable opinions, which ſome 
men think to maintain from the Nature of Crods 
o00dneſs ; together with a ſpecial account of the 
groundleſneſs of the Hypotheſis it ſelf, . 

Bur if (Sir) Inow pay| one part of this Debt, I 
owe to your Commands, [ may ſafely preſume up- 
on your Candor for a forbearance of the other halt ; 
becauſe (as I have often told you) although the Re- 
creation,l ſometimes take to frame my T houghts 
and Conceptions into 


'ords, almoſt equals the 
Raviſhing delight I derive from their firſt Births 
and Diſcoveries, yet too|long a continuance at this 
unployment is to me ( and I believe to molt men 
elſe) the moſt tedious and weariſome piece of 
Drudgerie in the world|; fo that if after this pay- 
ment in part, you will hargrant mea ſhort reſpite 
to refreſh my ſelf with a little Varietie, I do here. 
engage to diſcharge the whole Debt,when ever you 
ſhall demand ic, At preſent therefore deferring 
the latter halfof my 'Task, I ſhall only ſend you 
as ſatisfaCtory an account of the Platonick Philoſo- 
phe, as I amable; and that it may be as full and 
1 permit : I ſhall conſider it 
in all its parts, according to the molt nſual , and 
perhaps molt comprehenſive diviſion of Philoſophie 
into. Moralicy, ick, Phiſick , and Natural 


Theologie, 
B| 2 Firſt 
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4 An Account of the Platonick Phuloſophne, 


ſet an higher eſtimate oo it,then my ſelf ; For 

lent Notices, which it 

reaches in common with the Ethicks of other SeCts, 

it may challenge a ſignal Prehemunence upon ſeve- 
ral accounts ; as 

1, In that the Rules and DireCtions it preſcribes 


are Sober and PraCticable ; it does not flatter men 


with Zomantick Degrees of Happineſs , upon fond 
and fantaſlick Principles, but complies with the 
conditions of Humane life , and neither Promiſes 
nor Deſ1gnes greater proportions of Felicity , 
then our preſent Capacities will allow of, The 
Platomſts were not fo Vain as to comfort: them- 
ſelves with high itrein'd Paradoxes again(t che con- 
viCtions of Senſe and Experience: They do not 


_ xeach us, when we are 1n the extremity of Pain and 


Anguiſh, to ling yam ſuave, quam dulce boc eſt , 
2uam hoc non curo? No, but they elleemed of every 
thing as they found and felt ic, and therefore 
whatſoever they experienced agrecable to their 
Natures they put into the Accounts of Crood , as 
on the contrary , whatſoever they fourd to be a 
Grievance , they needed no other wducemert to 
convince them of its Evil, Whereas it was the 
humour of the Storcks,rather to ftrein for Parodaxes 
and *Braverzes then give praCticable Rules 'of 

Lite : 


Life : And therefore it was well obſerved by ſome 
of the Antients, that never any man could attain to 


that height of wiſdome, which the Storcal Phuloſophie 


pretends to, Stott eam \ Sapientians ({aies Cicero) ans 
terpretantur, quam adhuc nemo mortalis eft conſecutus ; 
And Seneca ſpeaking of a true Stoick ; F ortaſſe ( ſays S 
he) tanquam Phanx fone anno quingentiſ5ums na- 
ſcttur ; and then only $545 the fingle-inſtance 
of Cato. But the laſt time 1 bad che: happineſs 
to Diſcourſe with you, you. was ſufficiently con- 
vinc'd how little che vertye of Cato, .and.the honeſt 
of Regulus are to be valued. If you ſhould: demand 
of me an account of | the: Seaical Principles, 
they are ſuch as theſe, That the Beggerly Stock 
15 the only Rich man 3 YI, 2 7% 1D of. der - be- 
cauſe oefodeh he is Maſter. of all' other mens 
wealth. Thar he alone is beautiful, free , and 
noble, that all other men are ugly ſordid ſlaves. 
T hat. he alone- is Prince and Emperor of the 
Univerſe, That he can vie Perfection & Happwets 
with God Humſelf ;nay Seneca bluſhes _ | 
Epift, 53o 
not toaffirm, eft aliquid quo ſapiens ante- 
cedat Deum. 'T'nathealone is a true: Poet, Orator 1 
Painter, Shoo-maker,Cobler,Taylor, os that thim- 
ſelf is good for everything,ant no body elſe 2004 for 
ally ching. That to kill a Swallow 1S110t a leſs villanie 
then Parricide, That 'tiS-A$ great a vertue to take a 
flea- bicing patiently, at it is to preſerve ones Conn- 
ic B 3 try 
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6 An Account of the Platonick Philofophie. 
try by the moſt Gallant and Heroick Actions, That 
there 15 as much prudence 1n lifting up your finger 
with diſcretion, as 11 managing the Koman Emprre, 
'Fharhe alwayes hath his will, "EvZa #7 fine, wdrre cou 
win); Wiſh what you will, and you ſhall obtaine 
what you wiſh: Like old decrepid 7olaus in Eur:- 
prides, that by the force of a wiſh, retrived his youth- 
ful Vigourand Spritefulneſs, &c. Afrer all which, 
you will think this aParadox indeed, 72» gr 8uaringw, 
chat 'tis impoſſible for a Stoick to be mad. So 
xtravagant are their Principles, that Plutarch has x 
made it the Tithe of one of his Books, ir? =egati- 
Tres tr Erwin 8 mami rbyerrr, That the Stoicks talk more 
Extravagantly then the Poets, I could quote you 
many places out of Lucian to this purpoſe againſt 
the Stoicks; but then it' muſt cad be to ſhew you 
how well I am acquainted with his Writings, for 
| he is every where fo abuſtve and bitter in his Sa- 
tyres, againlt all-forts of Philoſophers, that if his 
mouth be any ({lander, - they muſt have been a pack 
of the Vile(t Villains that ever breathed , and 
upon that ſcore I ſhall wave his Teſtimony : To. 
proceed therefore , oO. | 
Whereas it was a Fundamental Principle of the | 
Stoicks, toel(teem all chings out of the power of a 
mans own will , ®d1agoex_ nor good nor evil T and thence 
not to reckon Health, Chearfulneſs, good Name, 
Wealth, Friends, Sickneſs, Crricf , Diſgrace , 
| Poverty, 
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An Account of the Platonick Phuloſophue, 7 
Poverty, Enemies, into the accounts of Crood or 
Evil, The Tlatonifts, on the contrary, made their 
meaſures of Ciood and Evil, from the obſervations 
of Senſe and. Experience ; "They therefore went 
not about to perſwade themſelves that any accident, 
which they felt co be evil, was erethe leſs ſo, by be- 
ing placed beyond the reach and command of their 
own wills ; but looking about uito the Nature of 
chwegs, they firlt found that Man was a complex 
and multifacious Being, integrated of Body and 
Soul, and ſo that his felicity could not be conſum- 
mate, if one con{lituent halt of him was miſerable : 
ard taen, that the body was liable to a thouſand 
forreign contingencies, which 'tis not in the power 
of the mind to avoid, but yet that Vertue and Conft- 
deration, which have the molt immediate, aud mo(t 
diffus'd influence upon the repoſe and fatisfa&tion 
of man-kind ; : derive entirely from within a mans 
{clf, aud depend not atall upon any external occur- 
rencies z whence they concluded, that though the 
biggeſt portions of our felicity be at our own diſ- 
poſals, "Ao that 1t muſt be acknowledged that ſome 
of the ſmaller parcels thereof are left ro Chance, 
and uncertain Emergencies, Ard theſe they did 
not hope (with the Stoicks) to eſcape by a wilful 
ſenſeleineſs ard (tupidity, like Pofidonteus, who when 
a very 1mporturate fit of the Crout attempted to 
 mterrupt hisHarangue before Pompey, Cries out, 
Nun 
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1-\V 4n Account of the Platonick Philoſophic, 


Nei agis dolor, quamvis fis moleſtus, nunquam con- 
 fitebor te malum efſe ; 'The moſt patherical Expreſ- 
{1on of the acuteneſs of his paine ! But the courſe 
they took, was to purge their minds of froward 
+ _. popular humours, and to ſweeten them wich nuld 
and benign Principles ; to moderate and command 
their paſſions, to furniſh themſelves with prudence 
and experience, and then what ever happened, to 
govern themſelves by the Lawes of Wiſdom and 
Moderation : Becauſe, though all the Fourtamns of 
contentment are not within, nor do all our joys iſſue 
from our own Bowels, yet they receive their cheif 
tinCtures thence : and hereby almolt all our hap- 
pineſs is prudently confin'd within the campaſs of 
our own minds; for all irtelleEtual endowments 
(which are our greateſt perfection, becauſe they 
perfect and advance our highett faculties) depend 
upon our ſelves, and when the mind 1s furniſhed 
with Vertue-& Wiſdom,ir is able to extract ſome- 
thing beneficial to its own Intereſts, from the moſt 
malicious accidents, For every thing having two 
ends as well as two handles; if a wiſe man muſs the 
one, he will not fail to hit the other ; as he in Plu- 
tarch,who throwing a (tone at a dog,but hit his curſt 
Mother in Law, ſaid, That he had not miſt bis Mark, 
_ A Wiſe man havinghis Palladtum depoſited within 
his own boſome, by whatſoever circumſtances he 
is beſieged, mult needs be ſecure, if by good, they 


mumulter X 


An Account of the Platomck, Moralite, 9 
miniſter to the delights of Temperance, if by bad, 
they are improved to the intereſts of Patience and 
Contentedneſs ; ſo that though a Wiſe man be ob- 
nox1tous to the ſpiteful myuries of Fortune, and may 
be aſſaulted by for: eign calamities, yet his mind (his 
_ Fort-Royal) is impregnable, and in the middelt 
of all diſappowtments, its ſerenity ſhines as indi- 
ſturbedly as the Lights of Pharos in the mid'lt of 
Storms and TT empeits. Hereby you ſee that though 
many of the ingredients of our happineſs grow not 
within our ſelves, yet their compoſition being at our 
diſpoſal, 'tis caſ1e, either to add to their good qua= 
licies, or toallay their bad ones. Bur becauſe here- 
in conſiſts the Fundamental diflerence between the 
morality of the Academicks and Storcks, I will en- 
deavour toalſlert and illuſtrate it a lictle more clear- 
ly, by diſcuſling the main objection of the Stocks ; 
winch 1s this, 

If (fay they) our ſatisfaction ſhould depend up- 
on forreign advantages, and any part of our happi- 
neſs ſhould be beyond our power, then it being ſuſ- 
perided on a thouſand uncertainties, it would both 
render Philofophie uſeleſs, and the condition of man- 
kind unavoidably calamitous and deplorable, i that 
10 boy can be matter of his own ſatisfaction, but 
muſt be forced to intruſt it with fo blind and ſo un- 
certain a thirg as Fortune, ard fo mult needs be con- 


unually liable to infinite misfortunes, and inceſlant- 
C ly 
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ly haraſſed with fears of looſing thoſe thugs, which 
are not more neceſ{ary to his happineſs, then they 
are uncertain and variable, 

Though this objection be pregnantly anſwered 
by every mans Experience of humane aftairs, yet 
partly becauſe 'tis the main Baſis of Stoiceſm, and 
partly becauſe it reflects unhandiomely on the deal - 
mps of Protidence, ſuppoſing that mankind would 
be hardly dealt with, if all his Croods be nor placed 
witiun the confines of his own power, I fhall endea- 
vour to {ilence it for ever, which I think may be done 
by theſe enſuing con{iderations. 

1. That our Earthly happineſs 1s never mere and 
unmixt, but when 'tis purelt, its diluced with ſome 
daſhes of miſery, | 

Oo &v yhroiro yolks 62A og yng, 
AAA G51 Tis GuyRegns. | 

Unallayed fatisfaEtions are too Divine to be en- 

joyed any where, but where the Divinity it ſelfe 


Eurip. 


 Refides : For as to the happineſs of this life, there 


15 No ore ultimate Objeft or ſummum Bonum, to the 
Acquiſition whereof all other Goods do but con- 
tribute as Intermedial Inſiruments, but every thing 
that, Miniſters to our Contentment, is a Portion 
of bur Soveraigne Happineſs, which is nothing 
elſe but a mans preſent'repoſe and fatisfaCtion, I 
can not therefore 'but commend that Principle of 
ſome of the Cyrenaicks, that neither expected, nor 
purſued 
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purſued any other happineſs in this life, beſ1de what 
was to be found in every {ſingle aCtion and affaire 
thereof, For all unanimoully teach, that the trax- 
quillity and ſatisfaftion of the mind, is the Soveraign 
bappuneſs of this lite, and yer that 1s onely an act 
of the mind exerciſed abour 1ts preſent objects, and 
not any diftinEt objeCt thereof : Bur the Crea- 
cures are not repleniſhed with that variety of per: 
fections as to be able to gratifie all our Appetttes, 
much leſs with that infinite fulnefs as to be able 
to fatisfie them : for alas ! all Created Bemos 
are but {mall fragments of perfection, which on- 
ly ſerve to. ſupport our Souls, till we arrive at 
the fruitton of that Objett, whoſe Prerogarive tt 
is to be adequate and fatisfactory to all our 
deſires and expectations, The Stoicks then for- 
cet themſelves, when they think an impoſſibility 
of being certainly and entirely happy here, fuch 
an inſupportable Miſery ; when all things in this 
world are by the unalterable Lawes of Provi- 
dence umperfect,, variable, and ſubject to the 
Viciſhtudes of Fortune, Now Wiſe men, 
that conſider the Nature and Inconſtancy of 
things, will not deſigne to themſelves more rai- 
ſed degrees of BletJedneſie, then the World can 
aftord : bur will be content to be as happy as 
their own Capacities, and the preſent Condition of 
\ things will pexm.1t:and rot fruitlefly aſpire to heights 
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42 An Account of the Platomckh, Moralitee, 
of felicity , waich they can never reach, 

2, Though ſome ſmaller parcels of our happt- 
neſs be beyond the command of our wills, yet the 
greater Portions thereof are not: for witance, all 
that in which the Stoicks place their whole feli- 
City ; and that 1s pregnant enough of 'T ranquillity, 
to render our lives ſedate and comfortable, What 
though ſome appendages of our happineſs are out 
of our own reach, it the main body thereof be 
within it? Sure if Vertue be ſo Soveraign a good, 
as {ingly ro compleat our felicity, it will be fuffi- 
cient. to ſupport our repoſe in the abſence of {mal- 
ler helps and afſiſtances ; Why then ſhould they 
deem our eſtate fo deplorable, when we can be ſe- 
curc of our molt important intereſts, though ſome 
leſler concernments be left to the diſpoſal of fortune 

3. Tis in our power to alleviate and qualifie | 
choſe evils, which 'ris not in our power to eſcape. 
What though I can not avoid Sickneſs, Povertie, 
and Diſgrace, yet I may by prudent refleCtion a- 
void being grieved at them, and may improve them 

"to the benefit of Vertue and Wiſdome ? The 
mould of a mansFortune 1s in his own hands,though 
che materials are not, Although a firm and health- 
ful habit of body be exceeding conducive to a chear- 
ful Tenor of mind, yet may I be chearful without | 
it, though I might have been much more fo with it. 
V Vhen I cannot ſuit events to my defires, 1 wal 

ut 
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| luit my defires to them, I will compromiſe with 

thoſe grievances which I caryot ſhun, and thofe 
blows of Fortune, I carnot ward oft by. Prudence, 
I will dead by meeting them with a hardy courage 
and reſolution. I know I cannot bend the Laws of 
vature tomy own will, there 'remains therefore no 
other remedie then chat I ſweeten and mollifie their 
r1gour, by a cheerful] and generous complyance with 
them, and ſo according to that vulgar, but very 
wile ſaying, Make aVertue of Neceſſity:and {othat me- 
tal that's molt ſolid and gererous, 1s molt malleable 
too, But (rodiſpatch) methinks it becomes not a 
dull Apathiſt to objeEt that we ſhould be diſquieted 
with perpetual feares,if any parcel of our happineſs 
ſhould not be lock'd up within our own breaſts : 
ſuxe he might refolve, when there remain'd no 
other remedie , to calt himſelf into an nſenfuble 
Apathy, How ever every man that premeditares the 
nature and uncertamty of things, will neither be fo 
{tupid, as to be furprited with any diſaſter, nor ſo 
filly asto double it by. a fruitleſs anxiety, but will 
make the belt of his condition by prudence and 


# 


diſcretion, | 
2, A ſecond thing for winch I value the Tlato- 


wiſts above all other Philoſophers, 1s the innocent 
Cayety and Pleaſartneſs of their Humours, For 
whether I look into their Principles, or wto their 
lives, I can ſee nothing but what 1s calme and 
= | | GC iz cheerful 
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cheerful, For beſide that their complexions were 
generally brisk and ſpritely, the Genus of their Phj- 
loſophie Was free and facetious, It being one of its 
man principles, That as Crad had provided inefta- 
ble pleaſures for good men in the next world, fo 
he had made |ibera} proviftions for their ertertain- 
ment in this, and conſequently that this life aftords 
enough to pleaſe, though not to ſacisfie ; whence 
they were willing to enjoy all its innocent pleaſures 
and fenſualities, though chey thought chem not of 
any great Cconcernment tg ſuch as were furniſhed 
with capacinies of rifting above it , and aſpiring to 
heavenly delights. And thus you may ſee, how at 
the ſame time a wiſe man may enjoy the world and 
deſpiſe it roo. And from hi manly and Philo- 
ſophick indifterency of life, reſulted a handſome and 
generous contempt of death , for they did not fo 
much defie it, out of a dogged neglect of life, as flite 
ic out ofa ſoberand Phliloſophick uncertainty, whe- 
ther it were beter that they continu'd in their pre- 
{lent happmeſs, or left.it to enjoy more pure and 
generous delights.. 'T tis was the mam ground of 
Socrates's undaunted conitancy in reference to'death, 
2cauſe whether it were preferable before life, 
Mev meli wale i nf ug , it Was uncertain and ambiou- 
ows to all but Ged alon?, as Plato corcludes his in- 
comparable Apologie, Tix. aw ( ſaies Euripides ) 
TY, Yay uls xg79erety , 7d xarlapeir 3 oy 5 Who knows whether 
75 
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is life to live or dyz7To die,is to be born into another 
world, which every good man may ultly preſume 


he ſhall find better chen his, 'Though the main rea- 


ſon, why they were ſo willing to bid adieu to this 
preſent Stage of life , was an eager Curiofity to be 
acquainted with the tranſaCtiors and Phenomena 
of the next. And methitſts, had I no other Rule to 
guide my ſelf by, chen mere Philoſophie, I could 
willingly play the Platonilt mn this particular : .For 
though Iam neither valiant nor nuſerable,and aim as 
yet in my green and unexperienced years, and have 
rafled leſs of ſenſual delights, chen'(T believe) any 
one plac'd in the ſame capacities and circumRances 
with my felt (for 1 have hitherto: ſcarce employ'd 


any of my ſenſes, bur rhat of ſeeing) infomuch thac 
though my Palace be not furfeited and cloy'd with 


the ſame repeated reliſhes, nor my Eye quite wea- 
ry of beholding the ſame repeated objects, yet I 
could be highly conter.t (upon the account of a Phi- 
loſpphick .curtofity) to leave this preſent Theatre, 
t I might enter upon the nexc, tor the deltght of 
being encertain'd with a new Scene of things. Socra- 
tes having beendiſcour{ing of the condi- 
tion of gaod men after death adds 'E59 uty 
$ mails he abrdrw, of ra5 lf ry dud? , Were © bot 
{ure of the truth of theſe chinzs, I would die a thou- 
ſand deaths, for an experimental knowledge of 
them, Befides che whole life of man 1s tranſacted 
11 
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| in theſhort ſpace of 24 hours, in the reſt of his age 
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he does bur tread the ſame Stage over and over, 
the ſaine buſineſles always returning in the ſame 
compals of time, Now any wite or generous Per- 


ſon , that ſhall but refleEt upon the belt ſpent day 


of his whole life, will ſcarce find the buſineſs of it 


ſoenticing, as to make hinFover greedy of more of 


it. But a man that has been runving in this Round 
ſeveral years , ſhould ( methinks) be ſo {1ck and 
weary of doing the ſame things over andover , as to 
be willing tobe at Reſt, or at leaſt to change his Em- 
ployment ; ſo that though life be no miſery , yet be- 
cauſe there may be a ſatiety of it, deaths a privi- 
ledge. But for the Stocks (that I may continue the 
paralle] with their only Rivals in mortality ) they 
tounded their ſatisfa&tion upon a {cornful & Frierly 


- contempt of every thing, & are ſo injurious to their 


Creator, as toteach that he has provided nothing 
to entertain his Creatures with, bur a few ſuch 
childiſh empty trifles , as grave men (2z,e, Stoicks) 
ſhould ſcorn to tait, much leſs to feed upon, But 
chough the Platoniſts are not ſounpious as to think 
that Crod made the world vain, yet they are fo 
wiſe-and obſerving ,as to perceive that it bas made ir 
{elf ſo; and therefore I meet with no Sect raiſed 
ſo much aboye the admired and gaudy trifles of the 
vulgar, as they, nor any more confidently putting 
che worlds Pomp quite out of countenance by a 

handſome 
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handſome and free-ſpirited di{dam,then they;nor any 
leſs concern'd m news, and the little tranſa&tions of 
humane affairs ; Nor any better entertaining them- 
ſelves with the various and odd! humours of man- 
kind, making dayly Comedies to themſelves from 
the follies and little conceits of the inconflacrate many. 
Thus che ſpangled & glittering 9Jquire, who came to 
Athens very b:ave and gallart,with a numerous tram 
of Attendants, ſuppolins himſelf fine enough co be 
adored by the Athemans, and to be reputed art lealt. 
a Demi-God, was by thediſcreet and facetions Sa- 
tyrs of the Platonick, Philoſophers, laughed out of his 


vanity, and reduc'd to diſcretion and ſobriety, Ard 


thus the Platorilt in Lucian raifes mirth to himſelf 
from the ſeveral ACts of the Play ; now he laughs 
at the Rich mans diſplaying his Purple , with his 
troubleſome croud of poor-ſpirited Sycophants ; 
anon pleaſing himſelf with che difturbarces and 
fooliſh madi.ejs of the Horſ, e-YACEe ; & tnen with thoſe - 


pretty paſlages waich happen at Funerals and ma- 


king of Wills ; next at tie {ly pleaſ.ires of great 
Feails and curious Ertertainmel ts; and then ar the 
lictle tumults & odd cortwgencys ar the Baths,&c. 
Jut to conclude this head, the Platomſts wer? gene- 
rous ſouls, tat being raiſed above the little con- 
cerrmer ts ard #/dcr-Shrezvertes of ti:1s lite ( as the 
Cardinals of {iomeare pleaicd to fltle all ſecular em- 


| ploymerts ) {ate as unconceri.'d ſpectators, looking 


down 
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down from aloft,with pity and diſaain,upon the odd 
Carriage of humane aftaires, And happy 1s be 
= =—= Celſz qui mentis ab arce 
Deſpuct errantes, humanaque gaudia ridet. 
For no Proſpect is ſo pleaſant and delightful co the 
mind of man,as when he ſees all the world below him, 
& benolds all others ſcrambling for aſpiring to thoſe 
| things which himſelf contemus and cramples upon. 
3. I he chird good quality of cheP/atoniſts,was their 
valuing good-nature at ſo high a rate, which though it 
be a conllicutton no leſs virtuous and excellert,then 
tis charming and amiable , yet the eſtimate they 
ſer upon it was proportiorable to its real value, 
Whence reſulted that exceeding delight they took in 
the Socicty of ingenious and fweet-natur'd yourg 
» 21... Oecntlemen,upon which ſcore they pro- 
. atonis . 
Convivium, felt themſelves as great Votartes to the 
L eleftual Venus, as common Mortals are 
to the Earthly one , for their Amours were not 
kindled by lult and perulency ( they being pro- 
telledly the molt generous contemners of Women in 
the world) but were pureand cleanly enough to 
become Angels and ſeparated ſouls , Plato's Love- 
Laws forbidding to court any other objects then 
abltraCted and intelleCtual Beauties. And Plotinus 
makes it the firſt aſcent to wildome, to 
* be affected with the meer proportions 
of Harmony abſtracted from the ſenſ1ble ſound, and 
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to be enamour'd with the features of beauty, wichout 
reſpect to the body,which they render beautiful, And 
yet hence ſome have taken occaſion to ſlander Plato 
himſelf ( together with his incomparable maſter 
Socrates) as guilty of that unnatural beaillineſs of 
the luitful Sodomites. Although Plato at the end of 
his Convivium has ſaid as much to remove all ſuſpi- + 
cion from Socrates, as a matter of this nature 1s Ca- 
pable of, And himſelf in his firſt book of Laws 

deteſts and ſtrictly prohibits this *#@- «ruin diſho- 

' nourable impurity as 79 wes evo Thawwus a Moſt unna- 
tural impudence, But the forementioned calumny had 
never gain'd any credit with us, had it not been re- : . 
ported by ſome ofthe AncientFathers,&yet it 15 too 
notorious to ditlemble that they were not only very 
careleſs in their relations concerning thePhi/oſophers, 
| being apparently guilty of innumerable <=apniuem 
wmuwiry, but alſo mn many Inſtances highly difwge- 
nious, infomucl1 that I find no Proſe-writer to a- 
eree ſo much with tier reports as Lactan', whoſe 
main deſign it was to abuſe every body that was 
erave and ſober, Which may a lictle appear by 
o1\1Ng you an account of the original and progreis 
of the foremertioned ſlander, The firit Authors 
thenof this and other reſembling reports were the 
Comtck- Poets, who were perſons of a free, drolug, 
and Satyrical humour, and whoſe chief deſign in 
their Comedies,was to abuſe men with roguiſh and 
| D 2 ulucky 
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 loſophie began to flouriſh , the Phulofopiiers (upon 
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unlucky Stories; whatever was their Argument, their 
Plot was always Satyr, They therefore who 
flouriſhed about the tune of the Peloponeſuan Warr, 
when the government of Athens was popular , were 
wont to traduce the great and rich men of the C:ty: 
But when the Gr. Seri were Sruwn too biz to be 
brought upon the Stage (by che alteration of the 
Crorernment mto an Jr iſbucrac 9) oy berook them- 
{elves roabuſe former Poets, and in that Age, Homer 
was {uſhciently laſhed ; but afterwards, when Phr- 


every ſmall quarrel that hapned berween them and 
the Poets) were brought upon tae Stage , and per- 
ſecuted with all their Satyrs, And thus this foul 
charge of Sodo; my, wherewith Socrates has been ſo 
loudly i impeacird, was noting elſe bat an abuſive 
inverition of Aviſtop cs, who having animplacable 
Picque againlt him , endeavour'd by all means to 
render him both odious and ridiculous : For Socra- 
tes being of a grave and ſevere humour did not a little 
dil- reliſh the vanity and looſeneſs of the Stage, 
whereupon (66 nes the Poet Laureat of that 
Age, was ſo netled, that he immediately left the old 
Comical Argument oi droling upon former Poets, and 
ſet himſelf to abuſe the P iloſophers, but eſpecially 
S OCratesS , a all whoſe aCtio!'s he continually bated 
wita ſharp at: d unlucky vatyrs, And therefor 
Waereas Socrates Was WONT 0 BY nome to himſelf, * 
the 
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the moſt ingentous'& ſpritely Youtns,he could meet 
with, to beltow upon them an Education propor- 
tionable to their parts, Ariftophanes (with too much 
foulneſs for any I:genuous Perſon )repreſerts hum as 
one thar picktup the lovelielt youths, to the foule(} 


and molt bealily purpoſes. Ard whereas Socrates 


caught, that Cxuil was to be ſought after in Heaven, 
and not in their Images, Yriſtophanes perltriges 
him as one that Worſhuped the Clouds, and to this 
end he Wrote his Nezia« only to abuſe Socrates and 
his Geds, Neither did their Malice re(t here, but 

roceeded to Death ard Barihment ; for the 
Poets had tne greateſt hand in the impeach- 
ment of Secrates; ard Melitus,that was his moſt ve- 
hemere Accuſer, was ore of 4riſtophares's Players, 
And a while after ( about the CXN, Olimprad) one 
Sophecles,a Pragmatical Fellow o: the Poetick Fatlt- 
on, procured a Decree for the Bariſhmert of all 
the Pl:iloſophers from Athens, which took efteCt, 
cill ac length the Cortroverſie being fairly debated 
before tie Serate, the cauſe of the Piuloſophers 
ſeem'd ſo apparertly irnocent to them, that they 
immediately cauſed the Decree to be cancelled, or- 
dered that tie Philoſophers ſhould be ſpeedily cal- 
led home, and f1.ed Sozhocles five Tajcins, New, 
though tie Fathers Could rever meet with atiy 
ſuch filthy Relacions in ſober ard impartial Bi- 


Norians, yer becauſe they appretended (tough 


very 
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very ineptly) that it made for the Intereſt of Chri- 
(Lanity, that the belt men among the Hearhens 
ſhould be but bad erough;rather then be deſtitute of 
competent Teſtimonies agaunt Socrates, (the moſt 
eminent inſtance of Ethnick Vertue) they wouid 
cite them from ſuch as were not only his Enenues, 
but Poets and Satyriils too; z, e, from thoſe who 
were not onely o»liged by their deſign to abuſe all 
men, eſpecially the wiſer and more ſerious ſort, 
but alſo were incenſed with a peculiar ſpite and 
malice againit him, Any one therefore that is ac- 
quaiuted with the Genus of the Grecran Comedy 1 
general, and with this now mentioned Contelt of 
the Philoſophers and Comedians in particular, wall 
be far from thinking their Satyres a ſufficient Te- 
 Niumony agamſt any mans morality. And there- 
fore ſome of our modern Criticks are not very kind 
to the Philoſophers, when they thirk a good part 
of the Piuloſophick Hiſtory is to be colleCted out 
of tne Ancient Comedians, Having conſum'd fo 
many lines inV indicating our Pliloſophers chaltity, 
I ſhall wave adding any farther Evidences of the 
goodneſs of their Natures ; onely give me leave to 
throw wm this {ingle item thereof,that m the Plato- 
nick Hiſtory you may meet with more inſtances of 
true Philoſonhick & H-roick Friendſhip,then in all 
che world b:{1de, They were indeed gererally fome- 
what too fond oi cheir Friends, & it was their expreſ- 

ſug 
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ſing the offices of Friendſhip andGrood-Nature (by 
way of Alluſion) in amorous terms, that gave too 
much ground for the forementioned ſlander. 

And now (Sir) how much will this Excellent 
Quality recommend them to our elteem, when we 
conſider at how high a rate ourBleſled Saviour him- 
ſelf valued it? If we look into his Laws, what are 
chey but ſo many myunCtions to the ſeveral inſtances 
of good nature,Mildneſs, Patience, Mercifulneſs, Hu- 
mility, Cardor, Ingenuity ? His new and peculiar 
Preceft 1s, That we ſhould love one another, and 
be kind not onely to Friends, but Enemies. And 
therefore a peeviſh ill-natur'd Chriſtian, 15 the grea- 
relt cortradiEtion 1 the World, Peeviſhneſs be- 
ing the greate(t reproach and weakneſs of humane 
Nature, and molt contrary to the temper of the 
Divine Mind : So that they, who, not lone ſince, 


were wont to diſcourſe, that the Saints or People 
of God (4, e, Thar fort of people who can be De- 


vout and Crodly, without being Vertnous) are in- 
deed peeviſh here, but m Heaven this imperfeEti- 
on ſhall be removed, might as well have told us, 
that the Saiuts are Drunkards here, but in Heaven 
they ſhall be Temperate ; the Saints are Cheats and 
Kynaves here, but m Heaven they ſhall be Honelt; 
the Saints are Adulterers here, but m Heaven they 
ſhall be Chaſt ; for an habitual Peeviſhrels 1s as 
incorſiſtert wich the deſign of Chrittatuty, as the 
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24 An Account of the P jack Moralitie, 
ſins of an habitual diſhoneſty, Drunkenneſs, and A- 


dultery, And then if we look into our Saviours 


life, the unparallel'd civility and obligigneſs of his 
Deportment, ſeems to be almoſt as hizi an Evi- 
dence of the 'T ruth and Divinity of his Doctrine, 
as his unparallel d Miracles were ; For 'tis alroges 
cher urimazinable char fo ſweet-rarig d a Perſon 
ſhould be fuch a baſe and protiizate Impo. tor, as 
he mult have been, if he had been one, And a- 
mon? all his Favourites, 1c was the Gertle and 


{weet-natur'd St. ohn that was his daring Diſct- 


ple ; whulit we often find him checking Peters rude 
and unmannerly Zeal, 

But all this while, by good Nature, I do rot bare- 
ly deſign a {weet Complexion and temperament of 
Poly, Cchough that is an happy advantage to Ver- 
rue ) "Has ſuch a Divine and Crracious temper of 
Mind as produces a ſincere kindneſs and benevo- 
lence towards all men, 'T1s the faire{t Character 
and Imitation of the Deity, that diltributes his 
Bounty to all, and like his own Sun, ſhines upon 
the Jull and Ur.j wt. [Tis a C atholick Charity that 
enfolds the Mtbolc world 1mm the Arms.of love and 
kindneſs. Ouly there are ſome perſors of ſuch pe- 
viſh and ſelf 0 #58 Spirits, that will ror ſuffer 
themſelves to be embraced by tnoſe whoſe ni-boun- 
ded emb aces equally compreher d all, and diſdain 
to be bur tlie z.artial objecErs of an unpartial Love, 


Theſe 


| Theſe men confine the diſplays of their love and 


tenderneſs, within the narrow and contracted C:r- 


cumference of a {mall party, and Excommunicate 
the reſidue of Mankind as unworthy their charity, 
and think 1t a great pollution to entertain any kind 
thoughts for any be{1des themſelves, confining the 
Elect within the walls of Rome or Geneva: Now 
againlt ſuch telty and irregular Spirits, the 
{weetelt Natures have the greatelt Antipathies , 
not from any malice or bitterneſs agailt rheir 
Perſons, but from a true Zeal, for largneſs and 
ingenuity of Spirit, and a real hatred againlt all 
thoſe Peſtilent qualities chat tend to ſupplant or de- 


ſtroyit. Whence the Bleſſed Jeſus (who was the 


higheſt and moft matchleſs Patterne of all the In- 
ſtances of Crood-Nature) was remarkably ſharp 
and ſevere in his InveCtives againſt the Phariſees ; 
| becauſe theſe 1ll-natured Fellows deſpiſed and ſcor- 
ned all that were not of their Sect, endeayouring 
to confine all Croodneſs to their own Faction, and 
looking upon the relt of Mankind, as a rout of vile 
and worthleſs Reprobates, Now, though our Sa- 
viour could win and oblige Publicans and Harlots, 
(perſons of the moit debauch't and looſelt lives) 
by his nuld and ſweet Deportment, yet when He 
had to do with theſe holy Phariſaical Zelots, his 
uſual Language was, Te Scribes and Phariſees, Hy- 
| pocrites z Je are of your Father the Devil, There be: 


| wg 
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26 fn Account of the Platonic Moralitie. 
ing nothing more hateful co (rod, then a high pre- 
tender ta Religion, void of Chirity and trueCrood- 
neſs. 

I have heard ſome men (of a bitter and envious 
Complexion, that have too much Gall to have the 
Innocence of Doves, and that through the bitter- 
neſs of their own Spirits, cannot relliſh the ſweet- 
neſs of Good-Nature) enveigh again(t che advan- 
Cing of (Xood-Nature , as if it were a more neat 
and ſecret deſigne of undermming the Irtereits of 
Religion, and advancing thoſe of Atherſm, A Ca- 
lumny as abſurd as 'tis unpious: For how can 


_ thatundermune Pons whuch 3s its prime mtend- 


ment ? Can any defigne be wyur'd or defeated by 


- its mtrinfick and proper end ? And what more evi- 


dent, then that one of the main purpoſes of Chri- 
Rtianity, is to ſweeten and refine our Natures ? 
What does our Lawgiver more vehemently and 
frequently urge, then Meekneſs, Mercifulneſs, Hu- 
mility, and other reſembling Inftances of Grood- * 
Nature ? What bids greater defiance to the genu- 
me Spirit of Chrittianity, then rude, churliſh, and 
ungentile Peeviſhneſs? What more lovely in the | 
Bleſſed Feſus then the ſweetneſs and obligmngneſs of 
his Converſation ? What did he ever more mveigh 
again(t, then an uncavil and Pharifaical Zeal, how- 
fever otherwiſe {incere and cordial 2 fo that if to 
urge upon men the practice of (Tood-ratur'd Qua- 

 . kites 
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lities be to ſupplant Chrittianity, then Chriſtianity 
muſt ſupplant and contradict it ſelf. 
| But menhaveunhappily of late Chriſtned a ſort 
of ſulphurxeous and Fanatique fire, by the name of 
Zeal: And when once their minds are tainted and 
enraged by this hot devotional Zeal, 'tis as natural 
to them to be rude and baſe-natur'd, as tis to Dogs 
and Tigres, Zeal 1s afire in the Soul, which un- 
leſs qualified ard {laked by meeknefs and a calm- 
nature, doth not only prey upon the mind, and de- 
your 1ts intellectual Powers, and enflame all che 
Paſſions, but its rage breaks forth, and fers whole 
States and Kinedoms into a combuſtion, and re- 
duces the whole World to Aſhes ; the preacat - 


| —— always proving the greateſt Incendiaries ; 


ſo that what Homer ſayes of the Syrian Star, 1s not 
more true of any thing then this fiery Zeal, 


Aaumwebmmg wiv oy ics, wary N T6 onue THYKTH, Iliad. x. 
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4. A fourth preheminence of the Platoniſts (that 

I may infiſt on no more) is their readineſs &/ability 
in the ſmaller Morals, by which I mean their skill 
in all the Arts of behaviour and converſation, For 
chongh TI have ſufhciently experienced a modeſt 
ſhamefacedneſs, and uncoothneſs in ceremonial ad- 
dreſles, to be the natural and unavoidable reſults of 
privacy, (as all Metals contract ruſt by lying) yet 
the Platonifts, notwithſtanding their contemplative 
EE 2 retire- 
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on the advantages of Travel and ſevere Study ; and 


An Account of the Platomck Moralntie, 
retiredneſs, were not inferior to the moſt poliſhed 
Courtiers, in the neatneſs and complaiſance of their 
Deportment, Which I am apt to aſcribe chiefly 
to the readineſs 2nd pregnancy of their Fancies ; for 
though a ſound and hed y Judgment ( which rarely 


goes 1n company with ſubtil and flaſhy imaginatt- 


ons) is the moſt uſeful and commanding ability in 
buſineſle, yer'tis the quick and ſpricely fancy chat 
takes and commands moſt in converſe, A \trong 


ready wit, with a bold and plauſible Tongue, ſhall 


- win more reſpeCt and reputation,then ail other more 


valuable and emproving accompliſhments, if wan- 


ting theſe advantages, Beſides, they did not ſpend 


all their time and diligence in Bookiſhneſs, which 
renders Schollars ſoft, filly, unexperienced thivgs, 
bur propoſing to themſelves ability and judgment in 


buſineſs, as one main end of Study; they rather uſed 


their Learnivg, then admired it, accordws to that 
Aphoriſm of my Lord Bacon, Crafty men contemn ſtu- 
ares, ſumple men adnare them,&> wiſe men uſe them, But 
che main ground of their good-meen,was their being 
bleſt with all the advantages of nature & education, 
Were ic not too tedious to run through the whole 
ſacceſsion of the Jcademy from the firlt riſe thereof 


to its utmoſt period, it would not be difficult to re- 


preſent to you; how every member thereof tuper- 
induced to a pure complexion,and a gentile educati- 


what 
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' what more could be deſired to compleat. them in 
all the Realities and Ornaments of Humare Na- 
ture ? As Plato himſelf was of ſo well-remper'd a 
complexion, that he choſe an unhealthy place of re- 
{1dence, for a check and revulſion to his too high 
and luxuriant habit of Body, and yer liv'd to a great 
age unacquairted with f{1cknels and diſeaſes , and at 
laſt chis Socratick Swan expired inſenſ{1bly ina plea- 
fant contemplation : Eſt ettam(faies Cicero) quiete & 
pure atque eleganter afte etatis placida ac lems ſene- 
Flus, qualem accepimus Þlatonis , qut uno & oftuageſ- , 
ſamo etatis anno ſcribens mortuus eſt, And then for his 
Parentage, though I do as little credit that he was 
begot either by Apollo or by a Spefre in his ſhape, 
as I do that he was born of a Virgen Mother (and yet 
both are reported by'many Authors, and ſeem to be 
believed by more) yet 'tis paſt doubt that his exe 
traction was from two of the moſt Antient and 
molt Noble Families in Athens, his Mother Peri- 
fone being of the race of Solon, and his Father Ari- 
ſto of the Family of the Codri, And then for his Edu- 
cation he was no Athenian Cockney, but was So- 
crates's darling favourite, 'T ravelled wto all parts of 
the Learned World, reſided a conſiderable time in 
the Court of Diunyſus, where he was both admi- 
red and envied by the Courtiers for the unaffected. 
Crracefulneſs off his addreſles, and fome ſay the rea- 
| ſon why he received fo bad uſage from the T yrant, 
WAS 
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30 Cn Account of the Platonick Moralnte, 
was that he excell'd him fo far in all the Arts and 
charms of converſation, that he feem'd tobe almoſt 
as much reſpeCted and admired as himſelf, For he 
knew how to be facetious without being vaine or 
trifling,& how tobe ſerious without being ſore or 
moroſe,his behaviour was alwaies mild and courte- 
ous, his humour alwaies cheerful and uniform, and 
his gravity at an equal diſtance from moroſeneſs & 
vanity ; tobe brief, he was entirely adorn'd with 


all the accompliſhments that can command either 


loveor honour. And then for Plotinus, his deport- 
ment (as (bx 26kg relates in his life) was fo gentile 
that his Audience was compoſed of a confluence 
of the Nobleſt and moſt Illuttrious Perſonages m 
Rome ; his integrity ſo eminent , that he was depu- 
ted over-ſeer to moſt of their Wills, and Arbitrator 
mn molt of their Controverſies, and yet mannaged 
all with that Candor, Prudence , and Sincerity, 
as that he neither loſt one Friend , nor Purchaſed 
one Enemy in five and twenty years Reſidence at 
Rome, For the re{tof his life conſult Porphyrie and 
Eunapius, For the life of Porphyrie, I refer you to 
Bunapus, but yer I cannot omic this {1ngle mſtance 
of the goodneſs of his humour , that after an ob- 
ſtinate conflict, and many reiterated controverſial 
Rencounters with Amelzus, as ſoon as he was con- 
vinced that Truth\and Amelins ſtood together, he 
neither ſcrupled to make a Publick Recantation 

chen 
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_ then, nor torecord it to Poſterity , that himſelf 
| wasbafled (as he has done in the Life of Plotinas) 
then which we ſcarce know a greater inſtance of an 
Heroick Candour, For Proclus conſult his Scholar 
eMarmus the Neopolitan, and Philoſtratus the younger 
De vitts Sophiſtarum (1 ſay the younger, becauſe he 
was Nephew to him that wrote the Hiſtory of 4- 
pollomus T yaneus, though they be uſually confoun- 
ded upon the Authority of that careleſs Rhapſodilt 
Suidas, who has been the Author of infinite other 
reſembling miltakes ) laſtly confult Exnapivs for 
the lives of Afdefuus, Iamblicus, Sopater, (C onſtan- 
tines unhappy favourite) Euſtathius, and his emment 
wife Sofepatra ( of whom ſo many (trange ſtories are 
regen »  Criſpus one of Jul:an's Conrticrs, a man 
of eminent prudence and policy , Oribafus, Fultans 

Phyſician, Maximus and C bry. anthius his great 
Favourites, the former whereof , was an emment 
Courties during the time of 7alian's Rexn,& after- 
wards(1 fear too much )an initance of ChritttanCru- 
elty and Revenge ; though the generous Chryſan- 
thius coald never be courted from his Philoſophick 
| retirements by all the Emperours importunity: Pro- 
erefws, who was fo famous an Orator , that the 
City of Rome exected to him a publick Statue of 
Braſs with this inſcription, Aerima Rerum Koma, Regs 
Eloquentie, 11-00 C80 Himerins, Libantus, Nympbu- 
diazus, &c, and you will find them fuch a 


fluc- 


32 | An Account of the Platomck Moral; 
ſacceſhon of Gentile, Vertuous, and Crenerous 
Perſons, that the Ethnick world camot ſhew the 
like. 'To theſe I might add the novel reſtorers of 
Platoniſm ; for as the Platonick ſucceſſion expired 
not long after the rejgnof fulian, having received its 
mortal wound from Conſtantine, who dillolved their 
Scholes and diſperſed their Profeſlors ; ſo about 
the fourteenth Centurze, it began to revive and to 
wrelUe with Ariſtotle's Philoſophue : for ſome of the 
Grecian Prelates, that then ſate in the Council of Flos 
rence ( Call'd to reconcile the Greek and the Latine 
Churches) ſeeing all other Philoſophie quite daſhed 
out of Countenance in theſe Weltern Parts by the 
Ariſtotelian, they were not a little zealous to reſtore 
that of Plato, whence aroſe the diſputes between 
Georgius T rapezuntius, and Georgius Scholarius on 
the behalf of Ariſtotle, and Beſſaron Biſhop of Nee, 
(madeCardinal for his eminent ſervices in the Coun- 
cil) and Gemiſtue Pletho on the behalf of Plato, But 
Tletho getting into favour with Laurentius Coſmo the 
great Duke , inſpired him with ſuch a mighty zeal 
for the Platonick Philoſophie , chat he immediate- 
ly devoted young F:cmus (Son to one of his chiefeſt 
Phiſicians) to its Reltauration , and educated him 
accordingly ; and invited that worthy Heroe 7o- 
hannes Picus the Earle of Mirandula, Georgins Veſpu- 
fous, Chriſtophorus Landinus, Angelus Polinanus, and 
others to Florence,where they erected an Academie, 


Which 


"4 
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Which,with much more,you may meet with in the 
extant Epiſtles of the Earl of Mrtrandula, Marſilius 
Ficinus, and Angelus Politanus, But I proceed, 
though the Platoniſts could Artificially conform 
their Behaviour to the more refined and Gentile 
ſort of Men, yet as for that ſalvage Beaſt, the Po- 
pular Rout, they valued no more to pleaſe them, 
then to gratifie Wolves or. Tigres ; tor xeally (Sir) 
folly 15 ſo moulded into the Conſtiturionof the com- 
mon and mechanical fort of men, that that Phi- 
loſopher mult be well-nigh as abſurd as they, who 
{uppoſes chem capableof wiſdom, when they have 
{carce wit or judgmert enough to think a thought, 
chat 15 not inept and ridiculous, Their childiſh 
and froward humour 1s not unhand{omely diſplay- 
ed by Charon. © All that they think is Vanity, all 
© that they ſay is falſe and erroneous ; that they re- 
© prove 15 good, tiat they approve is naught ; that 
© which they praiſe is infamous, that which they 
© do and undertake is folly, So that 'tis not pol- 
{1ble for any man, who aſpires to wifdom, to con- 
deſcend to any compliance with their baſe and ab- 
ſurd humours, And therefore theſe Sons of wiſ- 


dome wereFÞegardleſs of them, as of Apes and 
Baboons. LEE on , | 
But now for the Stocks, their Converſation was 
inſolent and ſupercilious, their looks affeEted and 
artificial, their Deportment was ſuch a ſoure and 
F moroſe 
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moroſe behaviour, as the vulgar ſtile gravity, And 
I think Joſephus was not much mittaken, when he 
deſcrib'd the rude and ill-natur'd Phariſees by com- 
paring them with the Stoicks, 5 #agaver ({ayes he, 
deſcribing his own SeCt) «pong megminbs Br vi wap? EAN 
aix} xrywlv:, For as the ſupercilious Phariſees accoun- 
ted their own Sect the only School of SarEtity, ſo 
the Stoicks elteem'd themſelves the onely Sons of 
wiſdom, and all others Children, Fools, and Mad- 
men, I might both evidence theſe thwgs by 
ſeveral particular inſtances , and add ſeveral 
ovher Prerogatives' of the *Platonick Morality , 
but becauſe I fear I have more need to beg 
your pardon for having been already fo tedious, 
I ſhall onely tell you , that you may find the 
fairelt and exactelt Idea and Picture thereof m the 
Life and Precepts of Socrates, the ſeveral linea- 
ments of which lie ſcattered and diffuſed in Plato's 
Wraicings, but are pretty handſomly collected into 
one Table in- a late French diſcourſe of Mr, Fulten 
Davzon, Entitled, Le C rayon du C briſtianiſme en la 
Philoſopme de Socrate, 


And now I proceed to the ">" of my 
Task, their Logick, of which my Mlure 1s briet- 


ly this, That as Plato's manner of arguing is more 
ſuccinct then the tedious way of Syllogifing,ſo 'tis 
not leſs fure and cyident ; for what eiſcourſe can 
| pro- 
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proceed with greater evidence and conviction, then 
after you have explain'd the Terms of the Que- 
(tion , and agreed with your Adverſary about 
the matter debated of, to. propoſe to hum ſome 
Principles fo clear and palpable, that they ſhall 
eitÞec preſuppoſe or entorce his aflent, and from 
thence to lead him by Induf#ton through a fe- 
ries of propoſitions depending upon aud orderly 
deduced from your firſt Proleptygk Principles , 
eill he is fairly brought orunawares betrayed in- 
to an unavoidable neceſſity of aflenting to the 
Truth you aflert ? Which is the method that 
Plato pretends to, I mult confeſs that arguwg by 
S$yllogiſmes 18 more ſutable to Youths and Novices 
im Reaſon, bur 'tis far more Elegant and Manly, 
to mannage a few ſhort Interrogatories with that 
dexterity and ſtrength of Reaſon, as thereby to dt- 
ſtreſs your Adverfary fo far, as to force him either 
to Seal to your Opinion, or to retraCt his own for- 
mer conceſſions : For in the former Method, the 
Diſputant moyes on by {low Progreſſions, and takes 


a great compaſs about to approach and get up to- 


his Enemy ; but in the latte his motion 15 quick 
and nimble.and the engagement ſo direct and ſmart, 
that it cannot. be cloſely purſued, but: by Perſons 
very expert and knowing in the Art and Laws of 


Reaſoning. 


But ſome that make the beſt Laws, are not al- 
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wayes their beſt obſervers. Thus though Plato's 
diſcourſings about praEtical matters are exceeding 
handſome and pertment, yet when he treats of ſpe- 
culative Notions, his rules of argumg could not be 
more ſtriEt, cloſe, and exaEt, then his Argumer.ta- 
I, bis Plat nx. LLONS Were wide, loſe, and incoherRt ; 
otericus. When Patricius confidently aflects Pla 
to's demon(trations in his Parmenides to be ſo (trong 
and undeniabg, Ut nullz tales apud Mathemattcum 
ullum repertantur > I commend his confidence, but 
dare not contradi&t his aſſertion, becauſe I think ic 
unhandſome to contradict m a matter, which I 
dare not be very confident I underitand. But when 
Adv. Calum Cardinal Beſſarion allerts, Totum Platoms 
hI-eS' Timeum ex ſyllogiſmis demonſtratrots con- 
ſtare; T who have read over that diſcourſe with as 
much caution and attention as I could, dare (by 
the Cardinals leave) pronounce that there 1s not one 
demonſtrative ſyllogiſme i the whole Book ; nay 
that there is not one true and valid Argument, but 
that the whole diſcourſe 1s weak and incoherent : 
And (to ſpeak out plainly) chat Perſon will much 
oblige me, that ſha} direct me to one material ra- 
tiocination about ſpeculatrve Theortes 11 all Plato's 
Writings, where I cannot ſhew him ſome manifeſt 
flaw or other, For they either ( 1.) bottome upon 
uncertain and inevident Principles, as they generally 
do; but becauſe there can be no certawty um the 

COll- 
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concluſion, without a certainty in the premiſes, 
- and rhe certainty of wtermediate propoſitions de- 
pends upon the firlt, 1t that be uncertam, the whole 
crayn of Inferences deduced from it, (though aptly 
connected to each other) mult needs be fo roo; Or 
elſe (2.) they are circular, as in his Mezo he bot- 
romes the Souls Remuuſcency of thoſe Ideas, it 
converſed with in a former (tate, upon its preſup- 
poſed Immortality ; and yet mn his Phedo, he fauly 
arzues for the Souls Immortalty from its preſup- 
poſed Remunſcency, And any one that ferules 
his Writmgs warily , will find them to abound 
with wfinite ſuch Circles. Or (3.) he wanders ito 
' matters remote and inipertinent to the Subject and 
Argument of his Diſcourſe,roving into diſputes of a 
quite diſtant nature from the Queltion in debate; or 
beating about through wild, wtricate and uncertain 
Ambages, or taking a wide and tedious compaſs to 
purſue and drive a trivial word into 1ts proper {1g- 
nification, 'T nough perhaps this charge will admic 
ofan Apologie, Becauſe,molt of his diſputes were 
mannaged againlt the Sophiſis of that age, who made 
it their waole buſineſs ro maintam vwrangles by 
tricks and ſhifts of words, and tnecetore who- 
ever undertook to diſpute againſt them , muſt 
of neceſſity be ingaged 1m word quarrels, And 
hence it was that Plato does almoſt every where 
take ſuch large compalles meexly to " the 
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ſignification of a ſingle word againſt their idle cavls, 
_ and though ſometimes he may purſue his task preſ- 
ly and caherently, yet becauſe of the ſmall 1impor- 
tance of the matter debated of, his diſcourſe mult - 
' needs be both very tedious and not very profitable, 
Or elſe (5.) there 15 ſome flaw and incoherence in 
ſome of the intermedate propoſitions, which mult 
needs marre the cham of his whole Diſcourſe : For 
the certain knowledge of Conſequences 1s only cond:- 
tonal, and ſuppoſesche Truth of Premiſes, fo that 
where any Propoſition 1s falſe, there the coherence 
ceaſes, and all concluſions that follow it are abſurd, 
becauſe incoherent, But if I ſhould give you a Ca- 
talogue of his Circular arguings, incoherences , Con- 
traditions, von-conſequences, and all other viola- 
cions of the Laws of Keaſoning, I mult ſend you a 
Volumn as valt as his, And beſides it would not be 
leſs fruitleſs then tedious, and might ſeem to aim at 
no other deſign, but merely his diſparagement. But 
yet that you may not ſuſpeE&t me of raſhneſs im 
drawing up ſo'big a charge againlt ſoemment a per- 
{on without being able to back it with a proportiona- 
ble evidence,I ſuppoſe it will not be impertinent to 
eve you a comperent proof of it, if I'can perform it 
without being tedious, Which may be done by pro- 
poſing one initance and referring you to an cho! 
chat will ſupply you wich infinite more,if you thivk 
it worth the while to examine them, The > 
ſhall 
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An Account of the Platonick Logick, 39 
ſhall give you, 1s the known and famous Argument 
for the Souls Immortality in his Phedrus, nam 4g} 
«& SdyaTO' 70,50 anuvnTev , dreary 32 N dane yer, oy ver bAAY 
xaviueroy, evAay Ter Kiviotus, molnay Tye Coins prey SH 70 aw7? 
xivey , &7% 3% dmarimy $auTd, & ror Anya Kirk ulay, JAAN 3h 7015 
davis 3am Kiveiru, Two THYN x4 apyh Kivnowws* dpx0 5 FORT ECA os 
aps 38 avdyvy way 73 yiynhuerer yiyydus, rw 5 und" JG Wis 
oi 2 3 Ty «exn yiwun, tk 'av E dpyns yeyven" nerf 5 dy 
yy76y itt of, dddgplogoy ew'rd dvayny 5) epyins 3» amoAuuinns , 'ET6 
anTy TOTO Oh Te 76 dAMo UE broimus Javiotrmu * oimep of apyrr dn 
T& maya yiyvecut s7w I Kiviiewws wiv dpyh, Th anTo Kavev owe 3 uT' 
amo Auger, 'irs yiynd os Suyariy i mavTaTe egy, wdgay T3 Yau 
CUIATECUT AY SAVUL, X wiioTE axifts Wy ory Ghvau Ofev xivytivra aries) 
a daraTs 5 Tipe wires Te V8 $avwry Kiveukys, wuyns golarrs 5 Abyov 
fir eur ms yer is ian?) The fence of which 
words is fully and more plainly contained u? this 
Analyſis, T he Soul is always in motion ;, that which 
1s always in motion, is ſelf moving ; that which is ſelf- 
moving, 1s never def erted of tt ſe elf g that which never 
deſepts it [ elf, never ceaſe es to move ; that which never 
ceaſes to move, is the ſource and origine | of all motion ; 
that which 15 the ſource of all motton has no beginning ; 
and that which has no beginning can have no ending. To 
- omit thatevery Propofition- 15 either falſe, or un- 
certain, or incoherent, as your ſelf will, eaſily ob- 
ſerve, judge whether we are not likely to have a 
mighty proof of the Souls immortality , when it 
muſt be reſolved into its own felf-{ubſiltence; 


The Author I ſhall refer you-to,, is Johannes 
Baptiſta 
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Baptiſta Criſpus his Ruinarius Primus de Ethnicts 
Phuloſophis caute Legends, "Tis a Book of no ſmall 
bulk, containing above 500 pages #m fol, and yet 
the main buſineſs of it is to dif 5 28 the defeCtiveneſs 
of Plato's arguings : Where you may be ſuppl ye. 
with irfinite apparent & palpable in[tances hereof 
if you will be at the pains to read and corf{1der them, 
We might poſſibly have had a better account inT heo- 
pompus his Book xT' 7195 Iladmny@ Hareibis of which thus 
Atheneus 11, 15, O«tmoun@® © xi@ 3 mi x7 Tis Inenr® dia 
reifis 765 Wenncs our of ranger ans axgeits th Yui; av ms 
Cupe/, AAnopfius 5 T9 Fews ves on TY 'Aceichmws Jampifay, 
Srics 5 "Avmnovyes, wonars 5 xe Pevowy©- N HegratwTy 
 Theopompus im his Book agamſs the Platonick Diſcapline 
and tiſtutution, maintains that a great many of Plato's 
Dalogues are trifling and falſe, and that many others 
of them are ſtoln out of the Diſcourſes of Ariſippus, or 
 Antiſthenes , or Bryſon of Heraclea. 
After this brief account of Plato's Logrck , I come 
- now £0 his Natural Philoſophie, mn which I ſhall en- 
deavour all poilible brevity , becauſe this part , as 
well as the tormer, doth not ſo directly concern my 
preſent de{ign, the intendment of my charge bemg 
chietel y againſt his Natural T heologre. 'Buc that my 
Diſcourſe may be entire inall its parts, and regular 
in1ts mechod, I ſhall to,my account of his Logick 
calt in this of his Phy{1ologie, Which will be 
{ufhiciently diſplay'd and diſparaged too, by telling 


- | you 


An Account of the Platomck Phyfuologte. 41 
you that in its main ſtrokes it accords with the 
Ariſtotelean Philoſophie ; a 'paralle] between them 
was alerted and demonſtrated by Am- 
monus, Porghyrie, Hierocles, and others ” Ma eclog. 
of the ſacred fucceilion among the An- | 

_ cients,and among ModernWiriters has been attemp- 
ted by Foxius,C arpentarius,Marromus, Buratellus and 
others. The Retail of ſtances you may ſee in them, 

but he that cells you im groſs that they agree in one 
Principle , by which alone they ſolve all the ap- 
pearances and produCtions of Nature, tells you all. 
For as Ariſtotle reſolves all Phenomena wto his. 

Forms, (which helitarts from the-Boſome of mat- 
ter) ſo Plato ſolves all bythe Soul of the Univerſe 

and [deas, (which m Creek are all one with Forms. 
For the Mechanical Hypotheſes having been probably 
advanced to a con{1derable rrandeur by Leucippus 
and Democritus (of whom Plato makes not any men- 

tion inall his Writings) and other Ancient Vertuoſe, 

theſe two great and ambitious Wits, Tlato and 
Ariſtotle , deſigning a Philoſophical Empſfe to 
themſelves ſcorn'd to be ſo meanly employ'd, as 
only to improve other mens principles,and therefore 
endeavoured to amuſe the world with new ones, 
which.they knew others could as little confure, as 
rhemſelves could prove, by reaſon of their obſcuri- 
ty and remoteneſs from ſence. How little Ariſtotle 
intended his Forms ſhould be underltood 1s already 
EE; finitely 
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finitely notorious, and how little mind Plato had 
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that it ſhould beever known what kind of Thing 
his Univerſal Soul 18,15 as notortout iy apparent irom 
his deſcriptions of it, which are nothing elſe bur 
ſome odd fantaſtick Schemes of numerical figures 
and proportions, as you may fee mboth the T:- 
meus's ; where 'tis highly pleaſant co read how {e- 
rioully he preſcribes the Method of its Compoſ1- 
tion out of numerical Ingredients, T ake (faith he) 
all the numbers which make up Mufical propor-_ 
tions, as Diapaſons, Diapente's, Diateſſerons, and an 
mfiiuce number more, bur be eſpecially careful not 
to omit the double Treaxws, that which ariſes by e- 
ven proportions, as 1, 2, 4, 8, &c, and that whoſe 
proportions run into odd numbers, as 1, 3, 9, 27, 
Fc, Mx and pound them together with all poſſ1- 
ble exaCtnefs, and if you find any void ſpaces be- 
rween the even and odd numbers, fill them with the 
ſmalle[t xuwer (which are ſome very fine and mi- 
nute fragments) and when you have wrought all ex- 
ceed rt} exaCtly into the ſhape of the Letter I, dt- 
vide it 1n the middle long ways into twoequal parts, 
croſs them in the form of the Letter X, and be ſure 
co falten them very ftrongly at the Commiſlure, 


and cnen bow all four joynts, till at length you make 
them ſo pliable, as to bring them mto a Spherical 
| figure, and then 'tis brought to a right Animary 


what 


Tempes and Harmony, If this deſcription (to 


An Account of the Platonick, Phyfuologie; 23 | 
what ever purpoſe 'tis deſ1pn'd)) be not prodigiouſly 
filly and ridiculous, pray tell me what is. And ' 
yer this ſenſ(leſs inſignificant Jargon 1s made the ſole 
and intimate Principle of all Natural Events, All 
Motions, C*2nerations, Corruptions, Alterations, 
Sympathies, Antipathies, the properties of Bo- 
dies, the figure of che Heavens, the {y{teme of the 
Stars, the motions of the Planets, Eclipſes, Co- 
mets, Meteors, The roundneſs of the Earth, the 
Flux and Reflux of the Sea, the Original of Ri- 
vers and Fountains, the Creneration of Winds , 

Thunder, Lightning, Clouds, Ram, Hatle, Snow, 
Ice, Dew, Petrification, the wonders of the Mag- 
net, the Creneration and 'T ranſmutation of Me- 
tals, the Powers and Spectfick Vertues of Plants, 
the Variety of Animals , their Origine , their 
Shapes, their Nutrition, their Faculties, 'The 
Qualities of the Elements, Heat, Cold, Cravi- 
ty, Levity, Fluidicy, Firmneſs, Rarity, Denſity, 

 Perſpicuity,Opacity, Hebetude,Subtilty, Smooth- 

_ neſs, Aſperity, Hardneſs, Softneſs, Stubbornneſs, 
Flexibilny , Light , Colours, Sounds , Taits, 
Smells, and all other Phxnomena of Nature are 
only ſo many Tricks of this Magical kind of Soul, 
If I could have ſatisfied my ſelf it had been to any 
purpoſe, I1ſhould have given you an account of his 
enormous abfurdities in all the forementioned partt- 
culars, as they are diſcourſed of i bis Timeus,which 
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contains the whole Body of his Natural Philoſophy, 
Bur I ſhall beg your leave to diſmiſs this T heme, 
partly becauſe none have more protelledly diiclaim- 
ed the Platonick Phyſwlogte, then they that (Uckle 


molt for his ocher Whimſees , partly becauſe the 


Ariſtotel:an Philoſophy having been of late ſoſhame- 
fully bafled, this which agrees ſo much with it 1n 
its main Principles, and more in its Cerzus, muſt 
of nec2lity periſh together with it, and fo will as 
little need as deſerve any particular confutation ; 
partly becauſe cheir Phyfrologze 1s well nigh purely 
Theological ; The Platoniſts alwayes Treating of 
Tl purNg © euntas peorey, dn xg ron yixes, AS Proclus obſer- 
ves; fo that in ventilating and ſifting their Theolo- 
ze, I muſt alſo of necellity diſcuſs their Natural 
Pimloſophie, which 1s every where ſo intimately 
dmg with it ; but chiefly becauſe I am lately 
grown ſuch a deſpairing Sceptick m all Phyſrologrcal 
Theortes, that I cannot concern my {elf inthe Truth 
or Falſhood of any Hypotheſes, For though I pre- 
ter the Mechanical Hypotheſes before any other, 
yet me thinks their contexture 1s too [light and brit- 
tle to have any |treſs laid upon them ; and I can 
reſemble them tc nothing better then your Glaſs 
drops, from which, it the leaſt portion be broken, 
the whole Compages immediately dillolves and ſhat- 
ters into Duſt and Aroms ; for their parts, which 
rather lie then hang together, being ſupported yr y 
y 
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- by the thin filme of a brictle ConjeCture (rot an- 


neal'd by experietice and obſervation) if chart fail 


auy where, the whole Sy{teme of che Hypotheſis 
unavoidably ſhatters : And how ealie a thing it is 
to ſpoil the prectieit conjecture, 1s obvious to the 
molt vulgar obſerver. 'T he cheif reaſon tizerefore, 
why I prefer che Mechanical and Experimental 
Philoſopate before che Ariftotelean, 1s not fo much 
becauſe of its ſo much greater certainty, but be- 
cauſe it puts inqiflfitive men into a, method to at- 
tain it, whereas the other ſexves only to obitruct 
their induſtry by amuſing them ah empty and 
inſignificare Notions, And therefore we may ra- 
tionally expect a greater Improvement of Natural 
Philoſophie from the 7%{oyal Soctety, (if they purſue 
their deſign) chen it has had in all fornier ages ; for 
they having diſcarded all particular Hypotheſes, and 
wholly addicted themſelves to exact Experiments 
and Obſervations, they may not only furniſh the 
World with a compleat Hiſtory of Natzre, (which 
is the moſt uſeful part of Phyjrologze) but alſo laye 
firm and ſolid foundario:'s ro ereCt Hypothe{rs upon, 
(though perhaps that mull be the work of furure 
Ages: ) at lealt we ſhall ſee whether it be poſſible 
to frame any certain Hypotheſes or no, witzeh 18 the 
thing I molt doudr of, becauſe, chough the Expe- 
riments be exact and certain, yet their Application 
to any Hypotheſes 1s doubtiv] and uncertaw ; ſo that 

though 
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though the Hypotheſus may have a firm Baſis to bot- 
rome upon, yer it can be faltned and cemented to 
it no other way, but by conjecture and uncertaine 
( though probable ) applications, and therefore I 
_ doubr not but we mult at laſt reſt ſatiHhed with true 
and exaCt Hiltories of Nature for uſe and practice; 
and with the handſomelt and moſt probable Hypo- 
theſes for delight and Ornament, 

And now I paſs over to the main deſign of theſe 
Papers, which is to give an account of the Platonick 
T heologze : The Cervil Part whereof, V1. 'T hat 
which concerns their Publick Worſhip, T ſhall omit. 
For all the Religious Obſervations of their Coun- 
cry being trifling, obſcene, or inhumane, their tem- 
poriſing Conformity to them, ſtands upon Record 
as one of their greateſt Blemiſhes : 'Though ic muſt 
be confelled that the Platonifts were of all men the 
greatelt Refiners and Improvers of Helemſme ; in- 
{tead of rude and barbarous Uſages, introducing 
civil and more modeſt Ceremonies. And yet the 
_ lacter Platoniſts, Or ſe econd School of Plato, " 119g 
rated into the baſeſt and foulelt Superſtition, being 
the greatelt Patrons of Theurgical Rites and Magical 
Arts, or rather Jugling Tricks, (for whatever they 
were, they could be no better) eſpecially thoſe of 
them that did molt Pythagorzſe, As Apollontus Ty- 
angus, that grand (tickler for Ethmcoaſme 3 Jambli- 
cus, one of their Famouſelt Devoto's ; Julianus the 
Syrian, 
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Syrian, Diunamed Theureus , from his Eminent 
knowledge and agility m Magical Tricks, were great 
Zealots tor the *Pythagorean Pheloſophte, But if 
you look wito Eunaprus, you will fee, thatnot only 
theſe, but the Em erour Jultan, Porphyree, Maximus, 
Libanius, Amelius|\$ opater, Adeſws, Chryſ anthtas, 
and others were Zealous Aflerters of this Magical 
kind of Jugling, chiefly: Cas 'tis ſuppoſed ) to con- 
front the Chriltian Religion, and the Miracles on 
which it (tood, Burt I forbear to profecure this 
Theme, my intention being not to diſcourſe of their 
publick far political ations, but only of their pri- 
vate ſentiments, 
 'Their Theologie then conſiſted of two parts ; 
Praftical, ox that which concerns Theological Ver- 
tues ; and Specu/atrve, or that which concerns ſpe- 
culations about "Theological matters, Which two 
parts integrate a Body of Divinity not unlike to that 
of King Ptolomies man in Luctan, who was one half 
perfectly black, and the cther exceeding white ; fo 
chat part of their Theologie, which relates to pra- 
Etice, 1s emmently clear and perſpicuons, whilil 
that which 1s employed in 'Theorie and Contem- | 
plation 1s monſtroully dark and obſcure, This lat- 
ter I ſhall endeavour to evuice more largely in the 
ſequel of my diſcourſe ; but for a brief evidence of 
the firſt, take this ſhoxt Catalogue of rhe Senti- 
ments concernws Rebhgion,which are ſuch as theſe, 
Its 
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Its main deſign is to perfect and dignifie humane 
Nacure, 'tis conſonant to our Natural Reaſons , 
complies with our Natural Necellities, relieves 
our Natural Wants, Ir conlilts w living up to 
our Faculties, and row'g as becomes Ratioral Be. 


ings ; In clearing the Soul from prejudices and 


prepoſleſſions, and purſuirg Truth with an honeſt 
and impartial Simplicity : In following the Con- 
duCt of Reaſon, and being confident im its Crui- 
dance, ſeeing the Condition of him that does fo is 
as ſecure, as 'tis certain that Infirute Goodneſs can- 
not be angry with him, that has endeayour'd with 
all faithfulneſs and diligence ro know and do his 
Duty, Ir reſides in the Mind and Spirit, not in 
Cultomes and bare Ceremonies, It is Free and In- 
genuous, not Slaviſh and T ruubleſome, becauſe it 
flows from a true Love of Crod and (Toodneſs. It 
is truly Noble and Generous, and requires of us 
co aCt ſuitable to the Dignity of rational Beings, 


to keep up the Splendour ard QUrrandeur of our 


Natures, and to ſcorn any ACtion that's unhand- 
ſome, or unworthy our Station and Quality : Tt 
commands us onely to live like Men, and forbids 
us nothing but what makes us Brutes or Devils, 
It ceaches us to imitate and reſemble the Divine 
PerfeCtions, to be God-like in Wiſdom, and Ju- 
(tice, and Goodneſs, in Meekneſs, ard Pity, and 
Clemency, mn Kirdneſs and Parience, in forgiving 
Injuries, 
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Injuries, and Pardoning Enemies, in doing hurt to 
no Man, and dowg good to every Man, Ir inter- 
dicts us not any Innocent Delights, but onely re- 
| ſtrains the Extravagancies of our Paſtors and Ap- 
petites, It 1s the molt conducive Inttrument 61 
| the world to the pleaſures of both Mind and Body ; 
Infelicities (though Providence were baniſh't the 
World) being the Spontaneous Iſſues of Vile Pra- 
Ctices ; and Sin the Natural Womb of Puniſhment; 
it therefore permits (unleſs in ſome ſpecial contin- 
vencies) all Corporeal Pleaſures, as far as they are 
healthful and pleaſant, and debars us of no delights, 
but thoſe that are deſtruEtive of the Tranguillity of 
our Minds, or Indelency of our Bodies, It produ- 
ces a ſweet and gracious temper of Mind, tnat 
cauſes an univerſal benevolence and kindneſs to 
Mankmd, Ir makesus Afable, Humble, Cour- 
reous, Charitable, Moderate, Prudene, Unpaſli- 
onat?, It conſiſts of Love, Candour, Ingenuity, 
Clemency, Patience, Mildneſs, and all other In- 
(tances of Crood-Nature, It deteſts nothing more 
then a Peeviſh, Froward, Moroſe, Uncivil, Paſ- 
flonate, Furious, Talkative, Fanatick Zeal. It 
begets a true Liberty and Freedome of Spirit. It 
Exempts us from all efteminate Fears and Scru- 
ples, and begets the greatelt Serenity and Chear- 
fulneſs of Mind, It m{truCts us to dread no Evil 
from Cod, but to look upon Him as an infinitely 

UW . H Gracious 
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Gracious and Benigne Being, that deſigns nothing 
more then the happineſs and perfeEtion of his Crea- 
tures ; that T ranſaCts with Mankind by gentle and 
paternal Meaſures, and that is fo far from tying 
upon us Niceties and Scruples, that he puties our 
Infirmities, and bids us to concern our ſelves onel y 
about plain and palpable Duties, Ir is the mot 


* ſpritely and vivacious thing in the world, driving 


away all fad and gloomy Melancholly, begetting 
in us a firm and rational Confidence, and the inct- 
fable joys of a gaod Conſcience. It advances the 
Soul to1ts Juſt Power and Dominion, and enables 
it to govern all Corporeal Appetites, and therefore 
enjoyns us above all things to ſhun Intemperance, 
not only for its own Intrinſique Baſeneſs, but for 
its miſcheivous Effects ; becauſe 1t naturally fo 


debauches and dulls ourReaſons, as to diſable them 


for all good and vertuous Actions, For Religion 
1s pure, cleanly and ſpiritual ; but an wtemperate 
ſenſuality is vaſty, ſottiſh, and makes the mind of 
man cheap and fooliſh, and unapt for any thing that 
is Manly, Qenerous, and Rational, and-ſo is the 
ereatelt Impediment to all the ends and Exerciſes 
of Religion, which directly tends to the enobling 
of our Natures, the forttfying of our Reaſons, the 
ſubduing of all our lower ard fottiſh Apperues, 


the advancing of our manly and intellectual Abili- 


Tore 


ties, in any thingthat renders us leſs like Beaſts, and 
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An decount of the Platenick Relivior, Yi 
more like .men. : But as for Intemperance, that 
does by a natural neceſſity beſot 'and weaken the 


vigour of our Reaſons, and ſo directly thwart all 
che ends of Religion, for it either (tupifies or en- 


rages our Spirits, either ſtuffing our Bedies with 


dull, watry, and flatulent humours, or putting their 
Ferments into irregular and extravagant mot1ons. 
I have often known a rude, wild, diflolute, chole- 


+ rick, ungovernable Spirit enter into perſons (other - 


wiſe of a well-inclin'd Complexion) by no other 
way then a wide and devouring T hroat, 'To con- 
clude, our work in this World 1s to fee that the 
; tow *arfewres IMAINCALN its own Authority agault all 
the aſſaults of rude and barbarous Paſſions 1 that it 
tame and civilize that wild and ſalvage Beaſt, to 
which Providence has tyed it, that by a compleat 
Victory over all iznoble arid unhandſome motions 
of the brutiſh Faculties, it may be in a manner re- 
{Lored to the condition of a pure and intellectual 
Being ; and fo be capacitated to reliſh the joyes 
proper to Crod and Spiritual Natures, for we are 
not capable of that degree of Felicity which they 
enjoy, till our Souls are rendred fo by proportio- 
nate degrees of Purity ard Holineſs ; for the hap- 
pineſs of Heaven is pure and intelleCtual3and there- 
fore our mivds are purged here from all feculen- 
cies of matter, that they may be fitted and qual1- 
fied to reliſh ics Enjoyments ; fo that when the v1- 

2 - gorous 
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| gorous Energy of the Soul has melted dawn all the 

droſly parts of ſluggiſh and unweildy matter, and 1s 
become feet, Ged-like, and purely ſpiritual, then 
it ſhall mount up y'to the Regions of lis and Rap- 
pincſs, and ſhall be admitted wto an mtimate-eon- 
verſe and union wich the Dis we Nature, and ſhall 
live in the Raviſhing Contemplations and Embra- 
cings of uncreated Beauty,and bathe its dilated Fa- 
culcies i che full kreams of I1.f1.1te Croodnefſs, and 
5un it ſelf in the Invigorating Beams of oo and 
' Love, and ſpend a whole Eternity m the bliſsful 
Acts of Love, and. Joy, and Peace, and every 
thing that can procure or encreaſe its happineſle, 
By all which, you eafily diſcern that Religion is 
no Arbitrary ExaCtion, but Wiſe and Rational , 
and of natural neceſſity to perfeCt and refine our 
Natures, to raiſe and purifie our Minds, to pre- 
pare and fit us for a higher and more Divine Con- 
dition, the Soul being not capable or fit without it 
to enjoy the pleaſures of rod and Heaven, 

| And now Ideſcend to'their Speculative or Me- 
taphyſical 'Theologje, which the Platonifts ſtile Di- 
vine.; 'The Pertpateticks Primitrve Philoſophie ; and 
include mn it that which they call Saprence or Me- 
taphyficks; that I ſhall not confine my ſelf to mat- 
ters meerly 'Theological, bur ſhall rake 1n all the 
_ general Principles of Science ; eſpecially becauſe I 
do not intend a purſuit of all particular Fngnnes, 

| = —. Thor 


An Account of the Platomek, Theolopre, 53 
{for that would be an erdleſs undertakirg) but only 
ſome ſuch General Exceptions, as though they 
may have a more dueCt aſpect on Metaphyſical 
Speculations, yet may concern their Philoſophie in 
groſs, ard ca(t an oblique look upon all its other 
parts, This premiuſed, I proceed 
1, The ficit thing therefore, againſt which I ex- 
cept, 1s their way of reſolving knowledge into its 
firſt and fundamental Princaples ; mn that by rejeCt- 
ig the Teftimony and Judgmert of ſenſe in mat- 
ters of Phuloſophie, they do but involve and per- | 
plex the Principles thereof, under the pretext of a 
more abſtra&ted and intelleEtual diſcovery of 
things : For hereby the minds of men are taken off 
from the native Evidence of plain and palpable 
Truths, and are fain to ground all their Knowledge 
- ypon nice and ſubtle Speculations , whereby, at 
leaſt, clear and unqueitianable Truths are reſolved 
mto Principles mfinitely more uncertain and diſpu- 
table then themſelves. And chat the Platonick way 
of reſolving knowledge is juſtly chargable here- 
with, needs no other proof then barely to repreſent 
it, 'They then ſuppoſe that the 'Truth of all Be- 
ings conſiſts in a conformity to their Archetypal 
Ideas, whereby they mean ſome General Patterzs, 
by which all the Individuals of each ſpecies are fra- 
. med, fo that to inveſtigate the Nature of thuigs, 


we mult endeavour to know the Refemblance they 
have 
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have to their Originals ; and that therefore to re- 
flect upon theſe, and to conſider their agreement 
with ſenſible things, is the onely way to attain a 
certain knowledge of the Natures of the things 
chemſelves, And therefore Plato concludes the 
Ormniſcience of the firſt Mind, from the ſuppoſ1- 
tion that it is furniſhed with the Ideas of all things. 
And that Mankind might be in a capacity of know- 
ing the Natures of things , he aflerts that God 
has hang'd a multitude of theſe lictle P:fures of 
himſelf and all his Creatures in every mans under- 
ſtanding,that by attending to them,he might direct 
himſelf in his Conceptions and Nottons of the things 
themlſelves;and thar herein alone conſilts 
the Nature of true Science ; and therefore 
the only difference he aſſignes between Science and 
Opunon, is, that the one atcends to theſe unchang- 
able Ideas, but the other to the uncertain and va- 
5 $oD _ riable Reports of ſenſe, And in ano- 
n Epiſt. ad | | . 
Dionis Amices, EDET Place, diſcourſing more particu- 
larly of this Notion ; to the Science of 
a thing he requires a threefold knowledge, viz,, of 
its Name,of its Definition,and of its PiEture,which 
talt he aſlerts to be the cheif cauſe of knowledge, 
and inſtances in a Circle , to the true Science 
whereof, 'tis neceſlary that we know by what name 
to expreſs it, and then its Definition, that 'tis a 
figure, whoſe parts are every where equally diſtant 
” from 


In Timo. 


Le Account of the Platonick Theologte, 5; 
from the Centre ; and laſtly, that it be repreſen- 
ted to us by ſome viſible figure; which, ſayes he, 
gives us: a far more folid knowledge of the nature 
of a Circle then the other two ; and is that which 
advances our knowledge from Opinion to Science : 
Now (continues he) the ſame uſe that theſe delt- 
neations have in Mathematical Theortes, Tdea's have 
in Phyſical $ peculatious, as therefore we belt under- 
ftand what a Circle is by looking upon its Delinea- 
ted Figure, fo the ſurelt knowledge, we can have 
of the Natures of things, 15 gotten by contempla- 
ting their Idea] PiEtures or Images ergraven on our 
underſtandings, 

Bur firſt, methinks this fetching of Principles 
and Proleptick Nottons out of the mind of Man, 1s 
the ſame thing, as to anatomiſe the eye to ſearch 
for the firſt Principles and Peftalata of Opticks : 
For as 'tis the Nature and Office of the Eye to con- 
ſas and obſerve thoſe objeCts with which 'ris 
| preſented, and thence to frame Optical Rules and 
Maximes, fo 'tis of the mind to ſpecalate ard con- 
{1der thoſe things, which are any way conveyed to 
its notice, and thence to make general Rules an 
Obſervations, which after an exaCt ſcrutiny and 
compariſon of every irdividual, are jultly admired 
for Proleptick ard fundamental Verities : fo that 
general Axiomes are only the reſults and abridgments 
of a multitude of fingle Experiments ; thus pw 

| whe 
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56 "An Account of the Platomck Theolegte, 
the plain experience and obſervation of all man-kind 
was framed that unqueſtionable Maxime, That the 
whole s greater then its parts, becauſe they ſaw and 
found it was ſon all individual Bodies in the world, 
and the Reaſon why all men aſſent to it at the firſt 


propoſal, is becauſe they cannot look abroad, but 


they are preſented with innumerable in(tances therec 
of every viſible thing in the world being a whole come 
pounded of parts ſenſibly ſmaller then it ſelf, Now 
to what purpoſe ſhould Providence imprint fuch 
obvious and apparent Notices as this upon the 
minds of Men, when as but to open our eyes, 1s e- 
nough to diſcover their undoubted Truth and Evi- | 
dence? A man that has animadverſive Faculties, 
has as little need to be minded of ſuch obvious and 
apparent Certainties, as a man that has his Eyes in 
tus head, has tobe taught that there is a Sun 1n the 
Heavens, But ſuppoſe that we were born with 
theſe congenite Anticipations, and that they take 


Root in our very Faculties, yet how can I be cer- 


tain of their Truth and Veracity ? | For 'tis not un- 
poſlible bur the ſeeds of Error might have been the 
natural Reſults of my Faculties, as Weeds are the 
ficſt and natural Iflues of the belt Soyles, how then 
ſhall we be ſure that theſe ſpontaneous Notions are 
not. falſe and ſpurious? Now the only way to be 
fully ſatisfied of their 'T ruth and Sincerity, is to ex- 
amune them by a wary and diſcreet Experience ; 

the 


An Account of the Platomck Theologte, 57 
the Teſt whereof will remove all ground to doube 
for the future of their Integrity. And if ſo, to 
what purpoſe do Connate Principles ſerve ; for be- 
fore I have made Tryal,I cannot uſe them, becauſe I 
have no Reaſon to trulit them, till I can be certam 

of their Veracity; which I cannot be, but by Ex- 
' perience, which yet makes them uſeleſs ; becauſe 
Experimental knowledge is of all others the ſafeſt 
and molt unqueſtiovable, and therefore mult needs 
render all leſler evidence vain and unneceſlary. At 
leaſt when our knowledge proceeds in an Empiri- 
cal way 'tis ſolid and palpable, and made fo un- 
doubtedly certain from the plain and molt undoub- 
ted T'cltunony of Senſe and Experience, as unde- 
niably to convince Scepticzſm of a pitiful and ridicu- 
lous Obſtinacy, But when we begin our know- 
ledge from Notions within our ſelves, beſides that 
'ris a difficult and nice diſpute to prove that the 
 mindof man is furi:1ſhed with any ſuch innate Pro- 
lepſes, and that we are deſtitute of any ſure emer 
to diſcern Natural Anticipations from Preconcep- 
tions of Cuſtome and Education (unleſs we bring 
chem to the Touchſtone of Experience) 'tis doubt- 
leſs that Creneralites are not capable of ſo palpa- 
ble and-convicCtive an Evidence, as f{ingle and par- 
ticular Obſervations, And therefore Aaquancement of 
my Lord Bacon has well noted it as none ©"/ne4<-5 
of the leait obſtructions to the advancement of 

| I  know- 
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knowledge, that Men have ſought for Truth in thety 
own lutle Worlds, and that withdrawing theml(el ves 
from the Contemplation of Nature, and the Obſervati- 
ons of Experience, they have tumbled up and down in 
thetr own Speculations and Concetts ; And ſo have by 
continual meditation and ayitation of Wit urged, and as 
it were, mvocated their own Spirits to Drvine, and grve 
Oracles unto them, whereb 'Y they have been deſervedly 
and pleaſungly deluded, 

But ſecondly, however the caſe may be as to 0- 
ther Innate Notions, the Exiſtence of Plato's Ideas 
15 altogether precarious ard uncertain, and there- 
fore abſolutely unfit to be made the foundation of 
all Science, for by them they unanimouſly under- 
ſtand real PiCtures and Images of things, painted 
and carved upon the Mind, rather then Habits, 
Thoughts, or, Conceptions, and therefore Tlato 
defines them to be ind wr iuordurrs Texyudrer which 
further appears from che grounds from whence they 
labour to deduce them ; for it is evident, ſay they, 
that the Eternal Mind exerted IntelleEtual ACtions 
from all Eternity, but becauſe there can be no In- 
telleEtion without an Intell:gtble Objef, it muſt fol- 
low, that there muſt be Exemplars and Ideal objefts 
in the Divine Mind, co terminate the aCtions there- 
of, But to ſuppoſe thar che underſtanding cannor 
aCt, unleſs it be employed about an object really 
exiſting, is not only precarious, but forany thing 

| appears 
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<1 to the contrary, contrary to every mans 
perience, ſeeing we are all able to create Ch:- 
mera's at pleaſure, But though this Poſtulatum were 
granted as to created Intellef&ts, yet to tie and 1- 
mit che Contemplations of the Divine Mind to a 
pre-exiltent object, is (beſide many other abſur- 
dities) not leſs raſh and unwarrantable then to con- 
fine the operations of Omnipotence to the Laws of 
Matter and Motion : ſeeing then there's no tollera- 
ble Evidence to be produced of the Truth and Re- 
ality of theſe Mental Images, what can more betray 
the cauſe of Science to the Exceptions of Scepricks, 
then to reſolve its utmolt Truth and Evidence in- 
to ſuch uncertain and imaginary Principles ? 

2, A ſecond Fault, for which they are juſtly 
blameable, is their ſerious endeavouring to know 
and define the Notions of abltrafted Eflences ; for 
theſe pure and Seraphick IntelleEtualilts forſooth 
deſpiſe all ſenſible knowledge, as too groſs and 
material for their nice and curious Faculties, and 
diſdain to purſue any knowledge, but what 1s pure 
and Intelle&tual, that is ſuch as 1s ſutable to their 
refin'd, ard as it were, ſeparated Underitandings ; 
and therefore they cheifly employ their Thoughts 
about ab:traCted and purely Metaphyſical Beings ; 
and thence they take upon them exactly to deſcribe | 
the meer Eſſences of all forts of Beings, whether 
Marterial, or Immaterial ; whether they belong * 

[2 the 
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the intelleEtual, or to the ſenſible World : In or- 
der whereto, they reſolve all Beings into their f1m- 
ple and unmixt Ingredients, and then attempt t9 
aſlione their lob notions and differences from 
each other, Thus they Avalyſe all Phyſical Bo- 
dies into ten Principles or Primitive Ingredients ; 
for firlt,they ſuppoſing that all chings,by how much 
the leſs perfeCt they are, are ſo much the more 
compounded, and then placing Bodies in the low- 
eſt ranck of Beings, they infer that ſomething of 
all Superiour Eflences mult concur to their Con- 
[ticution, fo that all Bodies mult participate of the 
B 7 Rae Þ' nine Supericur Orders of Beings, v:z, 
Panarchia, e- Form, Quality, Nature, S oul. Mind, Life, 
_ —_ Eſſence, Unty, One, from the mixture 

of which, atter the four ſeveral wayes 
of Compoſition, z. e. of Profundity, Latitude, Lon- 


' gitude, and Solidity reſults Corporeiety, And 


ſome are ſo ſtrangely ſubtle and abſtcaCtive, as to 
make a real and ſubſtantial difference between Mat- 


ter aid Body. Again, to paſs by their ſeveral 
kinds of immaterial Motion and Harmony, they 


make five ſorts of Numbers, Dzvine, whoſe Pro- 
perty is Uniformity ; Subſtantial, whoſe Property 
1s Immobility ; Animarie, whoſe Property 1s a Pow» 
er of Self-moving ; Natural, whoſe Property is a 
Capacity tobe moved ; Mathematical, which is the 
common ſort, and the grofleſt of all, becauſe (lay 

| Wy) 
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they) it may be deciphred by External figures, But 
if they areable to frame a Conception of any Num- 
ber, beſides that which is Mathemartical, they have 
more faculties then I, who am born but a Man, and 
live by the uſe of my Reaſon, and five Senſes. 

And yet they confidently enough aſlay to give the 
world minute deſcriptions of theſe, and ſuch other 
nice and ſubcle Eſſences. It will be unneceſſary toex- 
amine their particular performances, if I can ey1- 
dently Convict the Actempr it ſelf of Folly and 
Madneſs, as I preſume to you I eaſily can, Becauſe 
I know you are already ſufhiciently convinced how 
| fruitleſs and if{1gnificant theſe defuurions of Meta- 
phyſical and abſtracted Eflences are, for they are 
mn truth nothing e}ſe but notifying that thing by 
more words of a narrower {1gnification, which at 
other times 1s ſf1gnified by a ſingle one of a larger 
Import, as if mw Arithmetical Accounts, we ſhould 
denote one greater ſummeby many little ones, But 
the expreſſing of a thing by divers words, does not 
more unfold irs Nature, then when 'tis {1gned by 
one ; becauſe the uſe of Words is not to explaine 
the Natures of Thirgs, but only toſtand as marks 
and ſignes m their (tead, as Arithmetical figures 
are only notes of Numbers ; and therefore Names 
are as unable to explaire ab{traEted Natures, as 
fhgures are tO {olve Anriuhmetical Problems. I am 


not ignorant that it has been an ancient and cred1- 
table 
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table Opinidn of the Platoniſts, that Names have 
in chem a natural ceſemblance and ſuitableneſs to 
things, and are peculiarly expreſſive of the ſeveral 
natures and properties of choſe things they are uſed 
to repreſent. But words being mcerly ſeveral Mo- 
difications of ſound made by the Organs of Speech, 
can have no likeneſs to any thing but ſounds ; and 
where a word {1gnifies any peculiar ſound, it may 
have a natural reſemblance to it, by giving it a 
ſound like that which it repreſents, as T intinnabu- 
lum and Clangor, which words (trike the Organs of 
hearing ſomewhat after the ſame manner, as thoſe 
things do, of which they are expreſſive, But: to 
imagine that any words ſhould carry im them a re- 


ſemblance co any things beſides Noiſes, is an ab- ' 


ſurd and groundleſs conceit ; which wall evidently 
appear by impoſing upon words contrary {1igrifi- 
cations, and applying them to expreſs things quite 
contrary £o what they now {1gnifie. For Example, 


take the Names, by which Fre 1s expreſled in all | 
Languages, and apply them to water; and fp on 


the contrary, call Water by the names of Fire, and 
you wall cafily perceive they have no more natural 
Correſpondency to the one then to the other, and 
that the Names of fire have as much agreement 
with the Nature and Properties of water, as they 
have with the thing they now {1gnifie, and that they 
would as well expreſs it, if men would agree to 
change their Impolition, {bj} And 
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And therefore I conclude that the office of De- 
finitions isnot to explain the Natures of things, bt 
tofix and circumſcribe the ſignifica jon of Words; 
for they being Notes of chings, unleſs their fignifh- | 
cations be ſerrled, their meaning muſt needs be E- 
quivocal and uncertam ; that 1s, unleſs it be derer- 
mined of what things ſuch particular Names are 
ſigns, no man ſhall be able to ſignifie his Thoughts 
to another ,becauſe he will uſe uncertain {12ns, And 
therefore to define Matter, Form, Sub'itance, Ac- 
cident is not tounfold the Intrinfick nature of thofe 
things,of which the names of Matter,Form, Subſtance, 
Accident axe marks and f1gns , but only to define 
what things I intend to expreſs and ſ1gnify by theſe 
Names. And unleſs I have ſome Idea and know- 
ledge of that thing which I call Form or Accident, 
Antecedently to my denoting of it by theſe Names, 
they will be altogether in{1gnificant, becauſe I know 
not what thing 'tis which, they ſ1gnifie, and the 
Names themſelves give me no more knowledge of 
thoſe things, then Gas and Blas or any other words 
of no defined ſ1gnification, All which I hope fuffici- 
ently evinces the vanity of Metaphyſical definitions 
in order to the diſcovering the hidden Eſſences of 
things. But yet further,we are ſofar from attauung 
any certain and rea] knowledg of Incorporeal Beings (of 
an acquaintance with which, theſe Vifuoniſts ſo much 
boaſt ) that we are not able to know any thing of 
| ; Cor P g- 
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Corporeal$ ubſtances as abitract from their Accidents. 
T her's nothing can more perplex my Faculties, 
then the ſimple Idea of naked matter, And certain- 
ly, it was never intended that meer Eſlences ſhould 
be the Objects of our Faculties. And therefore the 
truely wiſe and diſcerning Phuloſophers do nor en- 
deavour after the dry and fapleſs knowledge of ab- 
[tracted Natures, but only ſearch after the Proper- 
Lies, Qualities, Vertues and Operations of Natu- 
ral Beings ; the knowledge whereof may be acqui- 
red by Obſervations and Experiments;but there are 
no certain means or rational Methods (that I could 
ever yet meet with) to inveltigate the myſterious 


Ideas of bare and abſtracted Eilences, Beſides, all 


| Beings are eicher ObjeCts of ſence, or not ; now to 


20 about to diſcover the nature of the former by 
metaphyſical definitions, would be ridiculous, ſce- 
ing they are far better underſtood by our ſenſes. 
If any one ſhould ask me, what a Bed-ſtaft or a 
Joint-(tool is, the only way to acquaint bum what 
they are, isnot to amuſe him with fine artificial de- 
finitions, but to ſhew him the things themſelves : 
And beſides to abſtract ſenſible things from ma- 
teriality, is to abſtraEt- them from themſelves, be- 
cauſe their very Eſſences are Material, And then 
of them that take upon them to deſcribe the Na- 
tures of Beings that are not obnox10us to ſence, I 
demand by what ways and. methods they Fe 60 
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An Account of the Platonick, Theologie, 6x 
that knowledge, For tis not eno1gh to prove that 
chis or that is the Idea of any thing, becauſe ſome 
fancitul men are able to make pretty Hypotheſes 
concerning it, bur if ay man have attamn'd any cer- 
rain knowledge thereof, he ts able to give a rational 
account 0: tae way and method, by which he pro- 
ceeded in his Enquiry, Bur this theſe bold definers 
neither have, nor can do; bur if you will be fo ci- 
vil as to take their words, they will requite your 
Civility by acquainting you with more (trarge and 
{tupendio:1s Mylteries, And here { before I conclude 
this head) I cannot but proclaim a Quarrel againit 
the Metaphyſicks of the School-DoFors, who pretend 
coo by their definitions to urfold the molt hidden and 
abſtracted Eſſences of "Things, But their perfor- © 
mance 15 a pregvant Argument of the varity of 
' their undertaking, For their Vaſt Volums are fl- 
led with well nigh nothing, but empty and inſigni- 
fcart words, friiolous and confus'd diltinCtions, 
uſeleſs and imagwary notions, precarious and un- 
certam ſuppoſitions, ſenceleſs and unmtcelligible 
Diſcourſes, and with a deal of ſuch phantaltick and 
uncouth (tuft, as makes Fools (tare, and Wiſe men 
laugh: Bur che Intrinſick Efſence of any one Being 
15 no more explain'd and unſecreted after all their 
Labour, then it was afore, 'This, Sr, you may un- 
deritand as a recautation of my Errour , or rather 
b-moaning my unhappineſs, in that I have ( contra- 
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ry to what you once'adviſed me) lot ſo much time 
and induſtry in theſe abſurd and ſenceleſs Authors. 
And though this be only to acc aſe, yer 'tis as cafe 
a task to mate good my charge to the utmolt, as 'tis 
co make 1t, but that, becaufe u cannot be done un- 
leſs by an induCtior! of particular inftances , would 
require a larger Diſcourſe then can be allowed toa 
Digreſſion in this Letter, x7 
3. My Third Impeachment, is their afteEtung a 
my(terious obſcurity ard ab{truſcneſs, thereby to 
repder their notions more ſolemn and venerable, Of 
this I might produce you ufwite Inſtances: But for a 
tull conviEtion, let me only engage you to ſpend one 
hour either in Plato's Parmentdes (which 
114 P"at-Theel: though Proclus thinks anentire & exact 
$, 9, 10, all, Syltem of Platoruck Divinity, yet him- 
ſelfe waits ſeveral Chapters 1 an En- 
quiry after the ſcope ard defigne of that Dialogue ) 
or ally of thoſe of his Theological Commertators, 
whom they will allow to have underſtood hun, (for 
Patricius will not allow that his fclt Gloſlers to the 
numberof above 75 were able to reach 
In % Flats his meaning) but cheifly Proclus his 6 
04] Dok upon Plato's Theologie, or for bre- 
vity ſake his Theological Inſtitutions annexed to them. 
Of the Obſcurity and Ambiguity of Plato's ſenti- 
ments concerning the Deity, I have treated you 
know wiere, & therefore thither I reter you , = 
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An Account of the Platomck Theologie,  &y 
ly let me note, that when Cardinal Bef- 44 Calm. 1.2. 


: | . «5 c.z- the paſſage is 
ſanon profeſſes to give us a brief &ſum- ſomewhar too 


nary account of Plato's notion of God ite. © 
in his Parmentdes he aimaſles together (as their man- 
ner 1s) a Cento of flat contradittins,& gives a Deſcri- 
ption much like that Peripaterick Riddle of matter, 
, #lia LehaCriſpis, nec Mas, nec Femna, nec 4ndro- 
 gjna, nec caſta, nec meretrix, nec pudica , ſed omni, 
and then applauds both hunſelf and Plato for their 
Orthodox ſentiments about the Deity, Jult ſuch an- 
other ſenſeleſs argon is that ſuppoſititious piece of 
Dyonyſus the Areopagite, de Droims Nommbus, A- 
gainis it not a wild kind of ſpecuſative fanaticiſme 
to explain the unaccountable Ideas of unmate- 
rial Beings, by numbers and figures, of which I have 
already given yon a ſufficient Inſtance ? But if I 
ſhould tranſcribe their pretty dreams and conceits 
of the [; upereſſential Untty, of the Dryene Orders and 
Occonomys, Oi the rs Wpndewe uy Vavevegeer, of the Pa- 
ternum Profundum, 7 ynges, Teletarche, Fontam Pa- 
tres, of the Field of Truth,the Super-celeftial Regions 
& Inviſible Heavens.together with the deſcriptions of 
their ſeveral Inhabitants, & of all other Intellefual 
Hypoſtaſes,| am confident it would tempt your gravity 
(though you were Stoically moroſe) much beyond 
the eſJay of a ſmile, unleſs perhaps your peruſal of 
Facob Behem may have prevented their novelty. 
But the Gracks Theology ( as Proclus 
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68 — An Actountof the Platonick Theologie, 
Plat, Theol. 


by Plato, as Orpheus repreſented his 
myſteries by Tales ard Fables, Pythagoras by 
Numbers and Symbols, ſo Plato and his Followers 


have (10 unitation of them) communt- 


Pin, 1.5! Catedrheir Notions by Emblems, Fa- 
ib, 1.c. 4, bles, Symbols, Parables, heaps of 
| Metaphors, Allegories, and all forts 

of Myſtical Repreſentations (as is vulgarly known.) 
All which upon the account of their Obſcurity and 
Ambiguity are apparently the urfittelt f1gnes in 
che world to expreſs the 'T rain of any mans thoughts 
to another : For beſide that they carry m them no 
Intelligible Affinity to the Notices , which they 
were def1gn'd tointimate, the Powers of Imagina- 
tion are ſo great , and the Inſtances m which one 
thing may reſemble arother are ſo many, that there 
is ſcarce any thing in nature, in which the Fancie 
cannot find or make a V arietie of ſuch Symboliſing 
Reſemblances ; ſo that Emblems , Fables, Sym- 
bols, Allegories, though they are prettie Poetick 
Fances, are wfuwtely urfit co expreſs Philoſoptucal 
Notions aud diſcoveries of the Natures of things : 
and belides, ſeeing they have left us no key to theſe 
dark Cyphers, there can be no ſure and conſtant way 
to unriddle what conceptions are lock'd up under 
chem ; ſochar it does not only require a great deal 
i 


contends being founded by Orpheus, ad- 
l1.c.5. vanced by Pythagoras , and compleated 
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An Account of the Platonick Theologte, Go 
of pains to frame conjectures of their mea. ing, buc 


the ſure(t we can picch upon are withal ſo uncer- 
tain and ambiguous, that they unavordably leave us 


fluctuating in meer uncertairties, And what wite 
man will take ſo much pains for ſuch a knowledge 
that can art higheſt amount but to a doubctul gueſs? 


The truth of ic is, they have by theſe Exorbicances 
- been highly injurious to the advancement of true 


and folid Philoſophie ; for it needs little leſs pains 
to diſcover their meaning, then perhaps it would 
to have examined the thing it ſelf, and yer when 
that is done, we are as far from our erd as before. 
The end of Pailoſophic 25 to ſearch ito and diſco- 


. ver the Nature of things, but I believe you under- 


{tand not how the Nature of any thing is at all dif- 
covered, by makirg it the Theme of Allegorical 
and dark diſcourſes, 

- -But I muſt not coo much aggravate this Accu- 
fation upon the Platoniſts in particular, ſeeing it | 
has been the Carholick Crime of all the Learned 
World, The MHoxrk of Viterbo in Bis Counterfeit 
Beroſus derives this Art of wraping up and unfold- 
mg Mylteries at the ſame une from Noah, bur per- 
haps another man would have fetch't us Invention 
from the Oracular Devils, wio taking upon them 
to foretel, what they could not foreknow, were for- 
ced to uſe ſuch ſhifts to hide ther Tenorance, 

Ambage nexa delphico mos eſt Deo 
Arcana tegere, | And 
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70 An Account of the Platomck Theologte, 2 
And from hence they who affected a Title of Wil- | 
dom imitated their Oracles, and becauſe chey un- | 
dertook to explain thoſe fecrets, which were above | 
the reach of their Inquiſition, that they might nor 
diſcover their ignorance in[tead of their knowledge, 
they wrapt up their Myſteries in dark and avigma. | 
tical Repreſentations, as being too Sacred and Ve- 
nerable (as they pretended) to be proftituted to ' 
Strmar. 1, 5. Vulgar and unhallowed Minds. Clemens | 
* Larrt.inhis Alexandrinus roundly charges almolt e- 
48 very Sect of the Philoſophers herewith, 
*Only Epic urus took the word mgirue |]? erſpicutty for | 
his Motto, whereas the reſt generally diſclaimed it, 
The ſtory is common, that Hzipparchus was bani- 
ſhed Pythagoras his School, and a wentgiy {et in his 
place, as of a Perſon lolt, and all becauſe he went 
Cie. de faj. About to unriddle the Pythagorick Arcana: 
nr phe neither 1s Heraclitus his Sirname erent; 
becauſe of the obſcurity of hisWrirings leſs famous, 
Clarus ob obſcuram linguam magts inter inanes, as Lu- 
cretius quibbles upon him,& Laerttas relates of hum 
in his life, 'That he Wrote a Book ſo monſtrouſly 
obſcure, that at length ir became a Cortroverſie, 
whether it treated of a Common: wealth, or of Nature, 
And no leſs common is Ariſtotles Epiiltle to Alex- 
iehtoulre og FAT WRECEIN he profelles that though 
us ex\ruire. he had made his Books publick, yet he 
10 had not publiſhed them, and a0may 
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An Account of the Platomch Thrologte. 11 
he divides his Writings irto Exotericks, that were 
Intelligible to V ulgar Readers, ard Erſetericks, that 
were Incellizible to none but Sors 'of Art ;*whence 
Atticus 1n Euſebius compares him to the Cuttle- 
Fuh, becauſe he like that fort of Fiſh, hides him- 
ſelf with his own Inke, And how well the School- 
Doors (his great Admirers) have imitated him, 
I need not tell you, onely I have more then once 
with pleaſure oblerv'd it of Z#g:dzus, that where he 
cannot make his Malter Aquinas ſpeak good ſenſe, 
(though the Non-ſenſe be palpable) he attributes 
a Myiteriouſneſs to his extraordinary and more then 
humane ſubtletie, Shall I add the proud Race of 
Spagyriſts, who (like Aneas) go cloathed in clouds, 
ns chey diſcover by their fire, darken by their 
{moak ? I might add many modern Writers, but 
I forbear, only methinks all the World ſeem to have 
gone to School to that Pedatogue m Quntilian, 
2x1 diſcipulss obſcurare que dicerent, jubevet, joniwr, 
ereco Verbo utens zone. All Writers are am- | * <7: 
butions to have Commentators, ard certamly 'tts 
not alittle ellumation that obſcurity gains-from the 
Valgar, whence that commendation in 2ximilan, 
T anto melior, ne ego qutdem Intellext ; and that con- 
Cluſton in Lacretius, 


Omnia enim ſtolids magis admarantur amantque, 
 Epverſes que ſub verbis Latitantia cernunt, 
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© An Account of the Platomck Theologte, 
But all that they underſtand, they deſpiſe, 7) & gave | 


nmxndnare > Hiws, faics Syneſurs nm his Encomium ef 
Calviſias, . Now ſince I have ventured to play the | 
Ariſtarchus in reference to ſo many eminent Vertuoſs, | 
mechinks I may dare to add the ſame Cenſure of 
our late Engliſh Aofte-Cruftans, but yer of all menT | 
am molt ſorely afraid of angrwg theſe, becauſe they 
ſeem to be of a very quarreliome Humour, and to 
have a huge ambition to be eltcemed.che Polemi-; 
cal Scripturtents of the Age ; whereas I have been 
ſcared from Engaging with a Rofie-Cructan, ever | 
Gnce I firſt ſaw the Controverſ1al Rencountres of 
Eugenus Philalethes ; and beſides, (to confeſs my 
fears to you) I know not but the Romanrick Heroes 
of this Order may have retreiv'd the loit Invention 
of Enchanted Arms, eſpecially that lovely Fairte 
Knight deſcended (as the Romance of his Life re- 
lates it, 'tis a prettier Tale then that of Amades de 
Gaul) of the Ceſar Heydons of Rome, and the venera- 
ble Author of the Heydonzar Phuloſt ophy, as himſelf 
modeſtly tiles his own ignorat.c, uncouth, and ri- 
diculous Scrible. x : 
Bur 'tis more fitting that theſe Pedantick, Cheats 
were chaſtiſed by the Publique Rods, in chat they 
dire&tly Poiſon mens minds, and diſpoſe. them to | 
the wildeſt and molt Emthufraſtick Fanaticiſme ; for | 
there'is ſo much Affinity between Rofi-Cructamſme 
and Enthuſiaſme, that whoever etitertauis the one, 
he 


Wi 


An Account of the Platonick Theologte, 73 
he may upon the ſame Reaſon embrace the other ; 
And what Peſtilential Influences che Crenius of 
Enthufsaſme or opinionative Zeal has upon the Pub- 
lick Peace, is fo evidert from Experier.ce, that it 
needs not be prov'd from Reaſon. 'To conclude, 
I am confident, that from the beguining of time to 
this day, there has not been ſogreat a ConjunCtion 
of Ignorance with Confidence, as mn theſe Fellows, 
wich ctrtainly of all other AſpeCts 1s the molt 
contrary and malignant to true knowledge. 

4. My next Accuſation 1s, that inſtead of pure and 
genuine Reaſon, they abound ſo much with gaudy 
and extravagant Phancies, I that am too {imple 
or too ſerious to be cajol'd with the frenzies of a 
bold and ungovern'd Imagination cannot be perſwa- 
ded to think the Quaintelit plays and ſportings of 
wit to be any true and real knowledge, I can eafily 
allow their Diſcourſes the Title of Philoſophical 
Romances, (a ſort of more ingerious 1mpertinercies ) 
and 'tis with his ellimare I would have them read : 
But when they pretend to be Natures Secretaries, 
& to underitand all her Intrigues, or to be Heavens 
Privadoes , talkmwg of the TranſaCtions there, like 
men lately drop'd thence encircled with Glortes, and 
cloathed with che Crariments of Moſes & Elias, and 
yet put us off with nothing but rampant Metaphors, 
and Pompous Allegories , and other ſplendid but 
empty Schemes of ſpeech , I muſt crave leave to 

L L account 
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74 An Account of the Platonick Theologie, 
account them(to ſay no worſe )Poets &Romancers, 
truePhiloſophic is too ſober to deſcend to theſe wild- 
neſſes of Imagination, and tooRational to be chea- 
ted by them, She ſcorns, when ſhee is m chaſe of 
T ruth, to quarry upon trifling gaudy Phantaſms : 
Her Game is things not words, I ſhall rot preſume 
co cenſure Plato's Stile for 1s bewg too Pompous & 
Poerick, though this has been done already by Ar:- 
 ftotle, Dionyſrus Haltcarnaſſewus, Voſſuus,and other Pro- 
teilors of the Critical Art, Only I remember-I had 
not long conyerſed with Platonick Authors, when 
I took occaſion to ſet it down as a note to my elf, 
that though a huge luſhious [l1le way reliſh ſweet to 
childiſh and liquoriſh Fancies , yet it rather loaths 
and nauceats a diſcreet underitanding, then informs 
and nouriſhes it, 'T'bat Platoniſme 18 almolt rothing 
but an Allegorie, 1s too notorious to want a proof, 
Plato's two famous Dialogues, v:z., his Sympofium 
and his Phedrus, ranked by Ficmus among his Me- 
caphyſical and Theological Treatiſes, treat of no- 
thing but Love and Beauty , and of them too in 
Poetick Schemes and Fables. "T's pretty to read 
their Metaphyſical Diſcourſes of Truth, which are 
nothing elſe but Love-ſtorzes, The foul beimg en- 
amour'd with the tranſcendent Beauty and Love- 7 
lineſs of 'T'ruth is enflamed with impatient deſires 
of enjoying her embraces, and therefore Wooes 


and Courts her with indefatigable Patience, for|fhe 
muſt 


mult be ſuppoſed ( as all other Beauties are) ex- 
ceſſively coy and difficulc, but by diligence and im- 
portunitie the unler{tanding wins and enjoys her ; 
And then they expreſs their embraces in the ſame 
language, they would ſpeak of- the private tranſ- 
aCtions between Man ard Wife, Thus ( you ſee)they 
have the main Propertie of Komanecers to talk much 
of Love, And indeed Plato himſelf ſeems to have 
been the farlt Author of Amorous Romances, for to- 
wards the beginning of his Conprowm he chides the 
Poets, that lived before him; for therr Omiſhons mm 
reference to Love, and that when they had made 
Panegyricks of all che other rods, None of them 
had ever attempted an Elogie upon T his. 
Now to Diſcourſe of the Natures of 'T hings in 
Metaphors and. Allegories is nothing elſe but to 
ſport and trifle with empty words , becauſe theſe 
Scheni do not expreſs the Natures of Things, but 
only their Similicudes and Reſemblances, for Me- 
traphors axe only words , which properly ſ1gnifying 
one thing,are apply'd to {1gnifie another by reaſon of 
ſome Reſerablance between them, When there- 
| foreany thing 1s expreſs'd by a Metaphor or Alle- 
gory, the thing it ſelf 1s not exprelled , but only 
ſome {1milicude obſerv'd or made by Fancy, So 
that. Metaphors being only the ſportings of Fancy 
comparing 'things with things, and not marks or 
ſignes of-Things, All choſe Theories in Philoſophie 
L|2 which 
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which are expreſſed only in mecaphorical Termes, 
arenot real 'T ruths,but the meer Products of Ima] 
penn, dreſs'd up (like Childrens babies) in a few 
pangled empty words, ſuch as the Greeks call 
areporia; EMPLy Phraſcologies that have not Notion 
& Thing enough to fill them out, Thus their wan- 
ton & luxuriant fancies climbing up into the Bed of 
Reaſon, do not only defile it by unchait and ille- 
gitimate Embraces, be in{tead of real conceptions 
and notices of Things , impregvate the mind with 
nothing but Ayerite and Subventaneous Phan- 


taſmes, 


But 'tis (till more fantaſtick and abſurd to alk 
metaphorically concerning thoſe things, of whoſe 
Ideas we are utterly 1onorant, & of which wearenot 
able to diſcourſe in Proper Terms, for ſuch Diſ- 
courſe mult needs be Non-ſence, and the matter 


of it muſt needs be nothing ; becauſe they treat of 


they know not what, For Metaphors vot {ignifying 
things, and things being always {1gnified by proper 


Termes, what can be more evident then that meer 


Metaphors without proper 'Terms are employed 
about nothing at all, or only an Imaginary ſome- 


thing, And chey chat talk thus » do but firſt ima- 


gine a Subject, and chen infagine in it ſome Re- 
Giada to ſomething elſe, that is ineffect, they 
make a bauble, and then play with it, Ofthis Na- 
ture, { to give you one Inſtance ) are the greateſt 

part 
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part of their diſcourſes concerning the Soul; in di- 
{courſing of which, they draw Metaphors from all 
the Senſes, Members, ard FurCtions of che Body, 
from all the Cteneral Hypotheſes of Nature ; from 
all the Phanomera of the Heavens and the Earth, 
from all the ſeveral Properties and Operations of 
the ſeveral ſpecies of Creatures, and apply them to 


the Nature, Faculties, and operations of the Soul ; 


But becauſe they are altogether ignorant of the na- 
ture and ſubſtance of the Soul, and are not able to 
expreſs the greatelt part of theſe things by proper 
terms ; all theſe Metaphors mult paſs for idle ard 
inſignificant Non-ſenſe, becauſe. they ſ1gnifie we 
know not what, and deſcribe we know not how ; 
ſo that methinks the P/atonick Philoſophie 1s juſt ſuch 
another thirg as the Epicureans fancy the world to 
be, a Maſs of pretty words handſomely and luckily 
pack't together ; I muſt confeſs that before I had 
examined it, by reaſon of its huge Tumid words, 
I look't upon it ata diſtance, as the loftieſt and ſub- 
I:me(t knowledge 1n the world, but when I came 
to ſurvey it more cloſely, I ſoon found that it was 
nothing elſe but words, ſo that T may more hand- 
ſomely compare it to a Landskip, m which at a 
diſtance appear huge Rocks, and vait Mourtaines, 
_ that ſeem to vie height with, and out-reach the 
Clouds, and yet by a nearer approach theſe vait 
bulky Appearances are found to be nothing bur a few 


Artificial Shadows, \ _ * $Ano- 
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5. Another miſcarriage 1s, that they employ 
much of their Contemplations 1 in things altogether 
. uncertain and unſearchable, . They delight exceſ- 
ſively to wander into remote and inviſible Notions, 
and to talk confidently (as Travellers into forreign 
Regions are wont todo) of doubtful and unaccoun- 
' table Problems,and any thing which is as far diltanic 
from Humane diſcovery, as concernment, Which 
(copeleſs deſire of ſearching into things exempt from 
humane Inquiſition, is that which renders Curioſity 
Criminal ; For Curioſity it ſelf is a gallant and he- 
roical Qualicy, and the natural Product of a Ge- 
nerous Complexion, but when it aſpires after che 
knowledge of things placed above its Reach, it de- 
generates into a vain and fruitleſs Ambition, Or ra- 
ther an unnatural luſt of the mind after [range and 
_ extravagant Notions. 'Though the 'T ruth of it is, 
The minds (or rather fancies) of men have ſuch a 
natural l:quoriſhneſs after the knowledge of things 
{trange and remote, that they ſwallow nothing with 
ſo grateful aGuito, as ſtories of things rare and un- 
uſual ; neither care they how uncertain ard phan- 
caltick they be, ſo they be but odd and prodigious ; 
and hence it comes to paſs, that men are generally 
more tickled and enchanted with Legends and Ro- 
mances, then with uſeful and remarkable Memories, 
Waich (they ſay) is the Reaſon why the Ancients 


made fo much uſe of Fables and Apologues © in- 
ſtruCt 
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ſtruct che People, becauſe they carried in them + 
ſomeching monſtrous, and exceeding che lunits of = 
Probability. The ſenſeleſs multitude, that could 
not rell;ſh the wile Diſcourſes of Socrates, would 
be much taken and ſurpriſed with a pretty and ex- 
travagant Tale of a Lyon, an Ape, or a Fox, Cc. 
But not to aggravate chis Childifhneſs of thele dull 
and muddy Souls, 'T1s an unpardonable Luxury 
and Wartonneſs for Wiſe and cor{idering Philo- 
ſophers, to ſpend their tume and (tudy to diſcloſe 
dittant and inſcrutable Myltertes, and frontleſly w 
dictate to the world in ſuch Theories, as are inft- 
nitely remote from humane knowledge and diſcove- 
ry, and which 'tis as unpoſltble to know, as 1t would 
be if they had never been, | And that the Platoniſts 
are of all men) molt chargeable with this-folly, theſe 
few enſuing w{tances may demonſtrate. As when 
they confidently take upon them to give the world 
exact and minute deſcriptions of Incorporeal Be- 
ings ; 'Togivean account of the Nature and Occo- 
nomy of the Crod-head, and how the ſeveral Ranks 
of Ideas are ſuſpended upon the chree india 5monions 
Uniform Hypoſtaſes, to pry into the mall hidden K e- 
celles of the Divine Mind, and diflinCtly to del1- 
neate how tie Ideas of all Created PerteCtions are 
there diſplayed, 'To diſcourſe about the Subſtance, 
Nature, Properties, Offices, ACtions, Orders, and 
Polities of Angels: To aſlert that the —_—_ 
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Hoſt is divided into three Hierarchies, and that each 
Hierarchie is ſubdivided into three Orders, and e- 
very Order into as many Legions, as there are coy- 


tain'd Individuals in every Legion, ?, e. 6666 ; ayd 


chat this Ternary of Hierarchies, and Not ary of 
Orders do Circalate about che three-fold Eflence 
of God, (as the Planers about che Sun) with # fi- 

11ce other the like Dreams about their peculiar 
Nacures, Offices, Dillances, and Employmerts : 

<- p,1.1,. i» Ard withall topreterd to demon frative 
Pr. Theog. Enidence inthele things, Again, when 
© they corfidently aſſert the Firſt Mind|to 
ane 
Souls were temper d in the ſame V:ſel, where the 
Soul of the Univerſe had been wrought ; and that 
they were made out of ſome remaining fragme ts 
of that mixture out of which theGods of the ſecond 
and third Claſſis had been framed ; 'That the F rſt 
Mind had OE the Gent or Junior Deittes Cuar- 
dians of his Of-ſ} Pring.; ard that it 15 they, . 
Marry them to cheir ReſpeCtive Vehicles, When 
they define whether the Apoſtate Gem be purely 1 


matter ; and whether they were made peccable þn- 
ly by union wich their V- hicles ; whether any of 
Aerial $ perits be Atheiſts or no , Whether any 
them be of a ſportive, drolng humour, and deli 
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aftright filly Mortals; How they charge Intelli- 
oence, and diſcourſe together, When they delire- 
ate the Coſmographie:of the Archetypal World, re- 
pleniſhed with the Immaterial Ideas of all mate- 
rial Beings ; and deſcribe the Syſteme' of the Inviſt- 
ble Heavens, When they frame particular Hypo- 
theſes, not onely of the nature of che Soul, but of 
che manrer of 1ts living, before its lapſe into this 
life, and after its return home again. Lallly, when 
they Crraphically deſcribe the manner of the worlds 
laſt and final Conflagration : I might add too their 
Hypotheſes about the manner of the worlds Produ- 
 Etion; for unleſs they had been Spectators, it was 

not poſſible for them to know in what way and me- 
chod the Univerſe was EreCted ; that depending 
wholly on the free EleCtion of the Divine W1ll : 
Though ſome Learned Men have thought it a migh. 
ty Confirmation of the 'Truth of the Moſaick Wri- 
*tings,if they could but evince a conſonancy of any of 
thePhiloſphers H ypotheſes with the MoſaickAccourt 
of. the Origine of the Univerſe ; as if their naked 
ſurmiſes could give any Teſtimony to 'T ruth : For 
either they received the Account they give, from a 
credible T radition, and if ſo, then Hoſes was the 
firſt Author thereof, for none elſe could give any 
certain Account of the Proceſs, Providence was 
pleaſed to uſe inthe ProduEtion of things, but cer- 
cainly tis no Arzument of the Truth of the Moſaick 
| M Account, 
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Account, becauſe che Jews told it to the Ep ypt:- 
ans, and they to the Grectans, for this can adde no 
Authority or. Evidence to it : Or elſe they were of 
cher own framing, and conſequently were altoge- 
ther groundleſs and unwarrantable ConjeCtures ; 
for it was furely impoſſible any mans Reaſon ſhould 
tell him the particular Circumſtances of the worlds 
- Creation; as that its material Principle was a-Tg 
and a Bohu, that it was agitated by the Divine Spt- - 
rit, that ſeveral Portions were form'd at ſeveral 
times, that atl was finiſhed in {ix days ſpace, 
ther then five or ſeven, and the like: this defig 
therefore of diſcovering a Conſonancy between 
Hypotheſes of any of the Philoſophers concerning 
the Origine of the Univerſe, and the Moſaick Ac- 
count thereof, is abſolutely {copeleſs and unprofi- 
rable. But this 1s a digreſſion that has thruſt|irs 
{elf im here before I was aware of it, To reſujne 
therefore my former 'Theme, 1s it not the hig 
and moſt di{ingenuous madneſs for men to give {+ 
confident and definitive ſentences in matters fo|re- 


- particulars (to which it were caſte to add a thou - 
{and more) are apparently beyond the reach of hu- 
mane Cognifance , and fuch _ as cannot] be 
known but by Revelation, there being no ot 
means to attain to any knowledge of things of 
their vaſt diftahce and' remoteneſs, And if _ | 
WL 
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will but refleEt upon our own 'Thoughts, we muſt 
| confeſs that we cannot perceive:the Ideas of Beings 
that are not placed within: the Hocizon of Senſe, 
and thoſe that pretend to a diſcovery of them, had 
better pretend to Oracles, Propheſies, Illapſes, 
and Divwations, then to the ſober and (ſteady Max= 
umes of Philoſophie. And. therefore 'tis not un- 
uſual with the P/atorſts to pretend to a kind of 
Enthuſ1aſme, - They (tile themſelves nope, the * 
inſpired Prieſts of Truth 5 and their Philoſophie 
19S enoneie as If it had been poured into them in 
a Divine and Extatical Fury , and Preclus ſays it 
a thouſand times of Plato and his Commentators, 
that they did i=&«xmiedz,, aS If they had written with 
a kind of Bacchical Enthufiaſme ; And they every 
where talk fo like Prophets and Oracles, as if they 
were inſpired at lealt by a Bath-Col: | And 'tis huge- 
ly pleaſant to read their own Exorbitant Parades of 
the Exalted, Divine, and Extatick ſublimity of 
Platonick Contemplation ; they boaſt fo often of 
ſequeſtring themſelves. from all Corporeal Com- 
merce, and ſoaring up mito the Ethereal Regions, 
that a man would expe&t News from the third 
Heaven every day. If they were in good earnelt, 
we might expect ſtrange diſcoveries indeed, but 
alas, theſe Sons of Imagmation are as little trou- 
bled with Real Extafies, as other men, onely they 


are pleaſed to expreſs the Frenzies of their fiery and 
M 2 | ſubtle 
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ſubtle Fancies by theſe Alluſions; So that let them 
talk never ſo Seraphically of retiring from the tri- 
vial and common Entertainments of ſenſe, they/do 
bat fit down in'the "Theatre of Fancy, and enter- 
tain themſelves with the Idola Specus, or Images of 
their own Complexion, and though they gake then1 
for great Realities, (as other Sleepers do their 
Dreams) yet when they awake out of their fanct- 
ful Viſions, and return to a (trenzth and conſiſtency 
of Reaſon, they then diſcern them to have been on- 
ly evanyzd Appearances repreſented (as all Dreams 
are) upon the Scene of Imagination, | 
Now 'tis a great miſtake of ſome men to think 
it neceſſary thac we ſhould be. able co confute ſuch 
vain ang,ungrourded Poſitions ; ard that for this 
Reaſon, becauſe they are out of che Sphear of hu- 
mane knowledge ; for though they may ſomer:m2s 
perchance, like the Cartefian Vorttces, juſtle with 
ſome certain 'T ruths belonging to our Sphear by 
reaſon of their Vicinity, yet that happens by chance, 
and is not neceſſary : But being in their own Na- 
cures out of our View, 'tis not to be expeCted| we 
ſhould give any. account of them, becauſe that 
would be to aſſert what we cannot know, which is 
to commit the very fault we are now chall{wg ; 
tis therefore ſufficient to ſhew the abſurdity of an 
allertion, if I can evince it to be unevident, thou oh I 
can not to be untrue, for it 1s not leſs unbecoming a 


Wiſe 
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Wiſe man to aſſent to an uncertairty than to an 
untruth : becauſe 'tis not the real certainty of a 
Truth, that is a ſufficient motive of our aſſert, but 
its exidence to us; for all Truths are in-themſe]ves 
equally certain (though rot equally necellary and 
qurable) but 'tis from the variety of eviderce that 
the difterence of our knowledge proceeds ; ard 
howſoever aſlertions may be in themſelves real and 
certain. Truths, yet unleſs they are evident as 
well as certain, they will be to us vaun and fiEtitt- 
ous Phantaſms, And therefore I canhot but com- 
mend this one Paradox of the Stoicks, |'That a Wiſe 
man 15 always free from Opwion, Ignorance, and 
Error: From Opunton,. becauſe he will nor af- 
| ſent to uncertainties: from Ignorance, becauſe 
what he knows not, he knows that he knows it 
not, and fo has as much knowledge of the thing, 
as he 1s capable of : from Error, becauſe he that 
will neither aſſent to what is uncertain, and knows 
what is to be known, and what not, can ſcarce be 
liable to miſtakes. And it was none of the lea(t In- 
ſtances of Epicurus's Wifdom and Modelty, that he 
made it one of his cheifelt Phyfuological Canons, that 
he had nothing to do with = \want g 74 irxiure mat- 
ters meerly Poſſible, and meerly Contingent ; and t1ere- 
fore he was alwayes- wont to [tate and conclude all 
Queſtions about the Pharomena of che Heavens, 
and all other remote and unevident Enquiries , 
with nothing elſe but It may be ſo, Be- 
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| Beſides in ſuch caſes any man may aflert whatever 
- a warm or giddy Brain may ſuggeſt, and we ſhall 
have equal inducements to embrace contrary Hy- 
_ potheſes ; thus as Mahomet has ſomewhere m bis 
Alcoran, deſcribed the Sylteme of the inviſible 
Heavens,the Orders of Angels,& the ſeveral Folds, 
in which their ſeveral Choruſes re{1de, as well/as 
Plato , ſol have as great Reaſon to induce me|to 
credit the Mahometan Hypotheſis as the Platonich, 
And then (to diſpatch) we are not concern'd in ſuch 
caſes to ſhew the vanity of the Aſlertion ( for that 
we ſuppoſe impo,hble) but that of the Aſſertor, 
whom we blame for aCtivg ſo much again(t all the 
| Rules of Reaſon, in affirming that, which 'tis evi- 
dently impoſſible for him to know ; whereby he 
both troubles the world with debates equally un- 
neceſlary and endleſs, and obltruCts the _ 
ment of T'rueKnowledge , by diverting thoſe that 
arein queſt after it, into dark, dubious, and endleſs 
Traverſes: And certainly among the many things 
chat have been hindrances to the diſcovery of Truth, 
none ſeem to have been of a more unhappy and dif- 
fuſed Influence, t2en that men have been generally 
diggins for it, where its veins lie too deep, and out 
of the fathome of humane Induſtrie. 
Now if this cn2 Caution againſt dogmatizing 
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11 matters remote. and uneyiderit were well An 


bibed , it would nor only prove an efteEtual An- 
tidote 
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tidote againſt many thouſand peſtilent controver- 
fies, that 1ofelt che world, but alſo a deadly Bane 
to the Platonick Philoſophie ; for if in reading the 
Platoruſts, you ſhall as you proceed, but ask them 
for a rational evidence of their magilterial diCtates 
(eſpecially in thoſe things which they boalt of as 
their ſubſimelt ſpeculations) and reſolve that you 
will not make them matters of opinion, 'till they 
ſhall have given you ſome rational inducements 
ſo todo, I will engage you ſhall never be one of 
their Diſciples, though you ſhould (tudy them to 
the revolution of their Great Year. 

Before I take my leave of this Conſideration, 

T cannot but note that this Impudent humour of tal- 
king confidently of things uncertain and widely re- 
mote from humane Cognrzance was the peculiar 
crime of the firit and earlieit Hereticks in the Chri- 
ſtian Church, 'T hus the main of the Heretical O- 
pinions of the Groſticks,and the ſeveral ſub-dividing 
Factions of them, Valentinians, Saturnihians, Bafilt- 
a:ans and other primitive Hereticks were only ſome 
_ extravagant Hypotheſes concerning the Divinity, 
and its Eſſential Emavations, and their ſeveral Sy- 
RX172e, and Pleromata, out of wich they framed a 
peculiar Oeconomie of the Crodhead,compoundig 
the Divine Nature out of a multitude:of Orders 
and Individuals ( you may fancy it ſuch a kind of 
Monſter, as the Picture of Mr Hovbbs's Leviathan, 
- | ; | Ard 
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And this they did by blending ſome Fancies out of 
Plato, and Fables out of Hefiod; Theogonia with the 
Croſpel of Saint Fobn, as the Fathers unaramouſ] 
conclude, And as 'tis reported of Simon Magu j 
that he endeavoured to . compound a Religious 
Worſhip out of the Rites of Pagaviſme, and the 
Sacraments of Chriſtianity; ſo 'tis manifelt that the 
Gnofticks would have ir.tegrated one Syſtem of Dt- 
vinity by mingling the Orphean, Pythagorean,and Pla- 
tonick, Theologie with the DoCtrines of the Croſpel. 
Of this ſort of men and their DoCtrines all the more 
learned Commentators underſtand the frequent 
cautions of che Apoſtles againſt Hereſies and Here- 
ticks, and peculiarly that eminent paſlage,Coloſ.2.8. 
where the Apoſtle warns them againſt Phrloſophze 
and vain deceit, after the Tradition of men , after the 
NKudments of the world, 1. E, A els rvu® yvacrs d fa le 
knowledge that pretends to know the highelt my- 
ſteries upon the naked Allertions of ſome confident 
men, Andof theſe »Lvyi« and the ſeveral emanati- 
ons of the Codhead do they underſtand thoſe fabu- 
lous wienryiu Saint Paul mentions 1 Tim. 1, 4. ſo that 
the Hereticks,the Apoſtles ſpeak of, were only 21ddy 
and opinionative men, that took upon them to 1n- | 
troduce the Opinions of the Philoſophers into the 
Chriitian Faith : For which reaſon it was that Ter- 
tullin (tiled the Philoſophers Hereticorum. Patriar- 
has, becauſe from then were borrowed the greateſt 
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part of Heretical Opinions. 'Thus the Learned 
*Holſtenus has made a Parallel berween the Pytha 
gorean and Manichean Principles, And 

Zobannes Baptiſta Criſpus mn his difcuſ- Rag oY 
{ing of Plato's Opinions, has at the end 0 - 
of every Chapter ſhewn wiat Here- 

f1es ſprung from each Opinion, In this Notion of 
Hereſ1e the: School-DoFttors will prove as Arch- 
Herericks as any of the Ancierts, for they have in 
the ſame manner corrupted the {unplicity and pu- 
rity of Chriltian Religion, by blending the Placits 
of Ariſtotle with the Articles of Faith » AS eManes 
and Valentinus did by mingling with the Chriſtian 
Faith, the Philoſophy of Plato and Pythagoras. And 
then they have filled their valt Volumns with ſub- 
tle and mce Hypotheſes made out of this mixture, 
out of which are of neceſſity generated an infinite 
numer of idle and unprofitable Altercations,or as 
( as my Lord Bacon prettily {Utles them) Vermiculate 
Nueſtions, becauſe they are generared from the pu- 
trefaEtion of true and ſolid knowledge, like worms 
from putrified ſubſtances : though perhaps they 
may ere long deſerve that Epithete upon another 
ſcore, I might have added to them the Jate grand 
Dogmatical Maiter of Orthodoxy, whoſe rude 
Dogmarifing has occaſioned as many Controverſ1es 
in the Chriſtian Church, as ever Manes or Valentinus 
did. The reſult of all this is to direct to the true 
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Apoſtolical Notion of Hereſte, which is not fo 
mucih an Opinion that is apparently falſe,as one that 
is groundleſs and unwarrantable, and fo raturally 
tends to the creating unneceſlary diſputes, and ma- 
king FaCtions and Diviſions, as Plotinus ſpeaks of 
Enread 2. the Gnoſticks, that they were Inventors of 
19 new and vain Opimons, to no other end then 
the erefting of a peculiar Scft, And though moſt of 
the Prumicive Heref1es were falſe and impious, as 
well as raſh and ungrounded, yet that which gaye 
them their denomwation, was their vanity and ten1- 
dency to create miſcheivous and deitruCtiye 
Schiſmes, 'The way then to prevent Controver- 
Ges, and to avoid Schifms, is not to define, but {1- 
lence groundleſs and dividirg Opuwions, 'The 
Church ſhould in ſuch caſes imitate Socrates's De- 
mon, that never gave any poſitive Anſwer, but as 
oft as it was conſulted anſwered either No, or No- 
. thing ; becauſe they are uſually (tarted about mar- 
- ters uncertam, and conſequently undeterminable. 
Do that when both Parties determine contrary to 
each other, and upon that ſeparate, they are both 
equallySchiſmaticks,becauſe they both divide upon 
mſufhicient and unwarrantable grounds, For in{tance 

| (to pals by thatearly and unhappy Ruartodectmarian 
Schiſm.) In that grand Schiſm of the Greck Church 
from the Romane, though the latter was notoriouſly 
Scnumartical, yet the former was not altogether 
guilt- 
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guiltleſs : for although chey had Reaſons ſufficient 
to warrant a ſeceſſion from the Romaritts ; as the 
Popes uſurpation i challenging a Power to impoſe 
on them new Articles of Faith , and putting of this 
Tyranny into practiſe, by requiring of all that 
would be Members of the Romane Communion, 
to receive his addition of the F:/zoque to their 
Creeds: Now ( I ſay) had they divided only for 
tae maintaining their own Liberty againſt the Pa- 
pal Encroachments, and for not admitting the 
addition of Frloque as an Article of Faith , 
their ſeparation had been jult and noble. Bur 
when they ſtood as obſtinately on the other ſide, 
as the Romaniſts did, and would not admit 
of an Union, but upon Condition, that it might be 
received as an Article of Faith, chat the Holy 
Ghoſt proceeded from the Father only, they can- 
not be cleared of a Schiſmarical diviſion, Now 
if inſtead of being dogmatical in both theſe contra- 
ry Extreams, both Parties had agreed to filence 
the Controverſie and decide it neither way, as 
Truth would not have been leſs ſecur'd, fo Peace 
would have been much better preſerved, I con- 
clude therefore in the words of a late Learned 
and Judigous Divine, If the Church had ſtopt 
and damn'd up the Originals and Springs of Contro- 
verſtes, rather then by the determining for the one part, 
to give them as it were a Pipe and Conduit to convey 
| N 2 [0 them 
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them to Poſtentty,1 perſwade my ſelf the Church had not 
| uff ered that inundation of Opinions, wih whub at this 


da 'y it 15 oPer-rUR. 


The ſuppoſed Agreement between 


MOSES awd PLATO 
DISPROVED. 


I Have (Str) preſented you with theſe RefleCti- 
ons rather then any other , not ſo much becauſe 
I apprehend them more conſiderable ( though 
perhaps they are ſo) as becauſe chey firſt dccurred 
to My Thoughts : For it had been no difhicult 
work to have added Infiuite more ; but theſe Con- 
{1derations being already too prolix, and the ſmall 
portion of Time allotted for this Task almott ex- 
Pired, I ſhall wave thoſe that remain, and only vin- 
dicare the Accuſations I have already made, by ex- 
amuning & colitrouling an Apology, that endeavours 
to waſh them off, 

For it 15 replyed on Plato's behalf, that he can- 
not well be charged with Riſhneſs aid Futlity, 
but the Accuſation mutt reach Moſes alſo, and the 
relt of the Sacred Prophets ; becauſe from them 
Plato borrowed his choicelt and ſublimeſt®Theories, 
which itn any thing vain and trifling , the firſt Au- 
thors ought in reaſon to beare the greateſt Blame,& 
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ſoat length my charging Plato with Futility , if it 
be valid, will fall toul upon Moſes himſelf, Which 
fartiier compleacly excuſes his Raſhneſs, ſeeug 
he delivered his T neological [Theortes, not from” 
his own Fancy , but derived them from ſo good 
ard ſure an Authority, as Moſes and the Prophets, 
And that he 41d fo is the unanimous conſent of all 
the learned world : Fathers, School-DoCtors, and 
ModernW riters agree not more unanimoutly in ary 
one Principle then this : =? i51 Nadmy, 3 Mavis drlitoy 
1s now become as vulgar. and trivial as a Proverb, 
'The particular account they give hereof, 1s this, 
That Plato derived many of theſe Myſteries from 
P ythagoras, who in his "Travels into Xgypt and che 
Falt had eicher immediately received them from 
t1e Jewes themſelves,or from the Egyptian Prielts, 
and the Chaldean Wife men, who came to krow 
them by Converſe with, and Tradition from the 
Jewes. And that Plato himſelf travellirg wto /E- 
gypt in queſt afcer knowledge, recerved his choiceit 
ard molt important notices concernirg Divine and 
Ouperratural thmgs from the Jewes, who about 
that tune in great flocks reſorted thither, or from 
the Egyptian Prieits, whoucicher derived them from 
tne Molaick writings , or received them from tie 
Jewes by an Oral Traditiov, For ( ſay they) God 
delivered to Moſes im Mourt Simat a twofold Law, 


nav 73Þ2 The Written Law, and pa $2, Tn The 
x Vocal 
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Vocal Law, which is the Myſtical and Enigmatical 
meaning of the Former, but by reaſon of its extra- 
ordinary ſacredneſs was not expoſed ro the rudePeo- 
ple, but only whiſpered and conveyed in the (lender 
Pipe of Auricular Tradition from age to age among 
the great Sanhedrim and the Prophets down to the 
time of Eſdras , by whom (and the great Syna- 


-  goue, of which many of the latter Prophets were 


members) it was committed to writing, lealt by 
reaſon of their frequent diſperſions and captivities 
it ſhould by ſome 1ll fortune periſh ; which carry-| 
ed its ſtream our of the private Channel , in which 
it run before , and ſoon ſpread it abroad among 
Forreign Nations, eſpecially1n Egypt and Chaldea, 
where great numbers of Jews reſided, For anemi- 
nent. Inſtance of all which, they alledge the Do- 
Ctrine of the Sacred T rinity, ofich (ſay they) be- 
ing one of the Rarelt and Choicelt Myſteries of 
this Vocal Cabala , was greedily embraced by the 
Egyptians, from whom Plato and his Followers re- 
ceived that clear and full knowledge thereof, which 

appears ſo much every wherein their Writings, 
To all which I anſwer un theſe enſuing Confſide- 
rations. 
:, Thar it is ſo far from being matter of com- 
mendation that it is rather a diſparagement to have 
| been converſant in, and borrowed from the old 
Eaſtern and Egyptian Learning, T hat the Anci- 
| Ellt 
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ent Sages of Egypt and the Eaſt were acquainted 
with the firit Rudiments of Mathematical Sciences 
is evident from the moſt authentick Records of An- 
cient Times,& from that skill,which the Grecians 
gained among them, Bur it is as evident that all 
their 'Theological Learning was lamentably frivo- 
lous,” obſcure, fabulous, uncouth, magical and ſu- 
perſtitious: The Scythian 'T araboſteſci, the Perſ1- 
an Magi, the Indian Brachmans and Gryninoſo- 
philts, the Egyptian Prieſts, the Bards and Druids 
of Gaul and Brittain,and other Ancient SeEts have 
(I confeſs) made a great noiſe in the world , yet 
they that endeavour to celebrate them molt, tell us. 
ſo many Superltitions and Pedantick (tories, as ſuf- 
ficiently evince them to have been no very extraor- 
dinary Perſons, Any one that conſiders thoſe few. 
Opinions and Ratiocinations of theirs that are [Ul] 
extant, will ea{ily conclude them to have been men 
of nogreat Reaſon or Judgment, Some have en- 
deavour'd to maintam the Credit of this Anci:nt 
Learning by retreiving and collecting its ſcattered 
Fragments, and others by countericiting ſuppoſ1- 
titious Authors , ſuch as Zoroaſter and Hermes Triſ- 
megiſtas, but whoever will be at the paines to per- 
uſe Zoroaſter's Oracles, the Books of Triſmegzſt, the 
Writings of Pſel/us, and the Earl of Mirandula's 
Riddles, wich which he challenged all che Learned 
world, will need no other proof of the Vanity of 
| | 4 
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all prerences to the more abſtruſe and myltical 
Learning of the Antients. I do not queſtion but 
that great and honourable Perſonage I laſt mentio- 
ned, was a Perſon of (tuperdious Parts and Learn- 
ing, yet Tam ſure that thoſe Notions, wherewith| 
he made the greate(t Noiſe in the world, were but 
grand and pompous Futilities. . | 
The Old Egyptian Learning was fo Famous, 
' 45-.:,, fat the Spirit of Cod, ſets forth the Emi- 
1 King.4. nency of Moſes's knowledge by his $kill in 
3* 1t,& the matchleſneſs of Solomons Wiſdo 
| byits exceeding it ; And therefore I conclude not 
it was converſant about more generous and mor 
uſeful Notices then afterwards ; ſuch as Geometry 
Aſtronomy, Policy, Phyſick,, and other reſemblin 
Arts, which either were perfeEtie of their Ratio- 
nal Faculties, or did mintter to the uſes and we 
ce{lities of Nature : as 1s generally report 
by all Ancient Hiſtorians, But had the Priſtine 
Learning of Egypt been the ſame it was mn latter 
Ages, it had been as great a diſparagement to Mp- 
ſes, as 'tis now juſtly reputed a commendation, 
that he was accompliſhed 1n all the Eg yptian learn- 
ing, and had amounted only to this, that he Fs 
a vain, trifling, ſuperſtitious Fellow, And what 
the Egyptian Prieſt objected to the Greeks, that 
they were always Children, might be more truly 
applied to themſelves, if it be the property of en 
| | dren 
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dren to value trifles. What childiſh fooleries their 


| Hieroglyphicks were, Learned Men now prove 


from the loſt labour and fruitleſs induſtry of K:y- 
 chers Oedipus Agyptiacus, Certainly, it they had 
deſign'd to abuſe and debauch this humour, they 
could ſcarce have contrived more fond and exrra- 
vagant Emblems ; and indeed their courſeneſs and 
unlikeneſs to the things they ſhould reſemble,ſuffici- 
ently diſcover them to have been but the rude Eſlays 
of a barbarons and undiſciplied Fancy, 'The 
cruth of it is, the Egyptians ſeem to have had onely 
knowledge enough, to know that their nezzhbours 
had none at all, and cunning enough to vaunt an In- 
ſpeCtion into ttrange and abltruſe Myſteries, know- 
ing that others by reaſon of their Ignorance could 
not controule them, and by reaſori of their creduliry 
would be very aptto credit them, and thence they 
continually abuſed the credulous Crrecians with 
Tales and Fables, And ſurely the Egyptian Prieſt 
rook not a little ſecret pleaſure, when he 7 Praroris 
perceived Old Solon to entertain his Ro- pon 
mantick and Legendary account of Ancient T imes 
with ſo much greedineſs and fſatisfaCtion; unleſs per 
haps himſelf had been impoſed upon by earher 
mancers, for I fancy the Egyptran Prieſts to have 
been ſuch another generation of men, as our Monks 
were in the darkelt times of Popery, who believed as 
well as recorded thoſe Legends, which earlier Im- 
O poltors 
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poſtors had Comed, So chat if the ancient Sages Y - | 


Greece had purchaſed no more knowledge by their 
Travels into Egypt, then thoſe few remainders of 
 Epypruan learning (till upon Record(excepting a fe 
Mathematical Theories) they had ſpent their time 
and pains toas little purpoſe, as the famous Travel 
ler of Odcomb, who footed molt parts of the know 
world to no other urpoſe,then to deſcribe his Hoſt 

Beard or S1gn- Pot. I might here alſo 2ive an a 
count of the mean abilities of Orpheus and Pythago- 
ras, but delight not to ſpeak too hardly of any Ver- 
twoſo's Aſhes, and therefore I forbear : For it is not 
my deſign, by repreſenting theſe Primitive ſages as 
fools and dunces to rob them of that eſteem and ve- 
neration, with which they have been deſervedly h 
noured in all {ſucceeding Be for chough it be gran- 
red chat their knowledge was much mferiour to that 
of latrer Ages, (for Learning being then in its Infan- 
cy, mult needs be Childiſh, but ſince grown more 
{olid and manly) yer it is but reaſonable they ſhould 
| beallowed bigger Proportions of Honour and Re- 
| nown, not only vinkni.2 they were very wiſe Men, 
conſidering the rudeneſs and ignorance of the times, 
in which they lived, but becauſe they were the firſt 
founders and diſcoverers of that knowledge, which 
after Ages have but improved, and the world ſurely 
is much more beholding to thoſe that firſt invent 
uſeful Arts and SCIEnCes , than to thoſe that onely 
improve 
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improve them ; it 15 therefore juſt, they ſhould be 
allowed greater Cilory, though they had much leſs 
knowledge then their followers. Beſides, Theolo- 
gical ſpeculations mer with the lateſt and ſloweſt 
umprovements, and therefore thoſe that might have 
conſiderable skill in other Theories, might be (as 
indeed they were) barbarouſly ignorant in theſe. 

2, I perceive not any ſuch clear Agreement be- 
rwgen the Platonzck Philoſophte ard the Sacred Scri- 
ptures, as may give us any tolerable ground of ſuſ- 
pecting the one to have been derived from the other: 
For molt of the Notions,in which Plato ſpeaks molt 
conſonantly to the Scriptures, are ſo obvious and ſo 
univerſally acknowledged, that it is caſte to diſcern 
how he came by them, wittiout any acquamtance 
with the holy Writings : ſuch as are the Being of 
God, the Immortality of the Soul,the Eſſential dif- 
ferences of Grood and Evil, ſome general Rules of 
Natural and Eſſential Goodneſs, 'Thus his Excep- 
tieps againtt the Crrecian Idolatry and Superſtition 
mult by all means be tranſcribed from the Moſaick 
Writings, and when in the Eryhth Book of , canmum tc 
his Laws, be enjoyns Solemn Feſtivals nimab-Pager. 
in honour of the Gods, he muſt needs cen. Alex. 
have it from the fourth Commandment xz. prepar. 
of the Decalogue, and when in the Tenth ©v006*1 473- 
Book, he declaims againit Irreverence in Divine 
Worſhip, he muſt by all means borrow it fromthe 
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ſecond Precept, and when in his Eleventh Book he 
tieats of honour due from Children to their Parents, 
he muſt doubtlefly have read the fifch Command- 
ment, and the ljke mother Inftances, Whereas the 
 ratural reaſonablenets of theſe Principles is i it ſelf 
ſo apparently clear & evideit,that they could ſcarce 
eſcape the obſervation of any ratioral and inquiſitive 
man ; andtherefore Plato's light g upon them 15 no 
"more an Argument, that he was converſart unygthe 
Moſaick Writings, then is his ſaying that the Sun is 
the brightelt Star in the Firmamert, And then as for 
their more hidden ard abitruſe mylteries, where they 
ſeem to agree molt, their difference is greater then 
cheir agreement ; ard it would not be difficult to 
ſhew how theſe Notions, which have the faireſt 
Gonſonancy to Scripture, are derived from Hypothe- 
ſes that have none art all, as I ſhall anon evince in 
the Article of che T rity. And ſhall in the Irterim 
ſhew the infirmicy and vanity of this conceit, by 
ſhewing the weakneſs of that Authority , upon 
which 1c 1s grounded, 

Te fictt time then, that I met with it, was in 
| Modern Authors, who vouch'd the Authority of 
the Primitive Fathers for it, beraking my ſelf there- 
fore to them, I found ſome of them to aver 1t 1n- 
deed with no {mall earneltneſs , eſpecially Clemens 
Alexandrinus,Buſebius,Theodoret,Þ.1t upon no berter 
grounds, then the naked allertions of two or three 
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Jews (eſpecially Cl:obulus and Foſephus ) and that, 
waen contending about the Clories and Preroga- 
tives of their own Nation, in which Controverſie 
men of all Natio:.s are apparently partial for their 
own, but none ſo groſsly as the Jews ; who would 
have their Nation the only Fountain of all know- 
ledge and wiſdom ( as if alll other men had becn 
meer Myſhromes, and had not reaſon enough to re- 
flect upon and obſerve the natures and properties of 
Things) and cherefore Ariſtubulus (the , 1 
firſt Founder and Foundation of this r4. Strom. 5. 
Conceit) does with the ſame Confidence maintain 
that the Peripatetick Philoſophie was ſtoln out of 
Moſes andthe Prophets,as that the Fancies of Plato 
and Pythagoras were taken theiice, There are perhaps 
one or two obſolete Grectan Tellimonies produced 
on the behalf of this Opmion, but I ſhall not be at 
the pains critically ro examine their weight and 
athoricy,becauſe I have as great a ſuſpition of all 
thoſe obſolece records concerrirg the Jewiſh Nation 
cited by ſome Ancient Authors , as Ihave of their 
Sibillan Prophecies aid other confeſſed Impoſtures, 
11 that molt of them diſcover gheir own Forgery : 
As thoſe fo famous and itil} credited Tettimories 
of A pollo's Oracle on behalf of the Jewes p of which 
tere15Sore tmultitude in Euſcbius his Preparatio . 
Evangelica,among the reil this ts one of the famouſeſt 
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The Chaldeans and Hebrews alone are Profeſſors of true 
WW: ſdome , who worſhip the Eterual God in a pure and 
ho y manner, *Tis (trange Euſ: ebius ſhould think the 
world ſo credulous (& yet ſo credulous it has been) 


as to believe char this Diftick ever drop'd from. 4- 


pollo's Oracle, for whether that were inſpired by the 
Prieſts, or by the Drvel, 1 am confident they were 
neither of them ſo honeſt or ſo ſimple, as thus open- 
ly to commend the Fewiſh Religion and condemn 
their own, 


But now as for thoſe Writers, who were belt 


able to give the trueſt account of the Commerce be- 
tween the Jewes and the Crrecians ( if there had 
been any) they are umverſally {1lent in it : The 4n- 
cent Records of Greece are {carce more {1lent inany 
chirg, thenthe Fewiſh Nation, 'Though they relate 
frequent Voyages of their wiſe men wto Forretgne 
Countries, yetno mention at all of their Jewiſh 
Traffick; they acknowledge their Geometrie to have 
been imported from Egypt , their Aſtrozomie from 
| Chaldea, their Arithmetick from Phenuaa, their Theo- 

logte from Perſia, but no account of their Cargo 
from Judza, And Lattantws juitly and fortoully 
chides with the Ancient Philoſophers, becauſe they 
neglected to trade with the Jewes for wiſdome,as well 
De | werk dep. 3 other Nations, Equidem mifari ſoleo 
cap. ( fates he) quod cum Pythagoras &> poſtea 
Plato amore indaganae venitatis ad A yptios, & Ma- 
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gos, Of Perſas uſque Penetraſſent, ut earum Gentium 
ritus C ſacra Cognoſcerent ( ſuſpicabantur enim ſapien- 
tram in eligtone verſart) ad Judeos tamen non acceſ- 
ſerimt, penes quos tum ſolos futt, & quo faciltus ire po- 
tuſſent, There are indeed ſome conjeftures to make 
it probable that the Grectans might confound Judea 
with-Phenicia, which if true, 'tis a good Argument 
that they had very little knowledge of it ; for 'tis 


not likely that any, who converſed with the Jewyh 


Xatin ſhoald confound them with the Pheneans, 
when there was ſo vaſt not only difference but con- 


trariety between them as to their C'rvil State, Laws, 


Cuſtomes, and Religion, Nay the Jewiſh Religion, 
Cultomes,& Laws being of fo peculiar a conſtitu- 
tion from thoſe of all other Nations,it can ſcarce be 
ſuppoſed but that thoſe who ſo carefully obſerved 
the Laws and Culſtomes of Forreign Nations, as the 
Grectan Philoſophers did, ſhould have taken a more 
{12nal and particular Notice of the Jewiſh Conſtitu- 
trons if they had been acquainted with them, Be- 
ſides all which, let me add that we find as great a 
conſonancy of the opinions of the Wiſe men of other 
Nations with the Hebrew Writings, where there ap- 
peare no foot-(teps of commerce between them, as 
of the Grrecians, For inſtance, though Numa Pom- 
piltus-15 generally acknowledged the fi;it-Pythagore- 
an (being more ancient then Pythagoras) yet there 1S 
not the leaſt appearance of any commerce between 
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him and the Jewes. And therefore when Mr Selder 
De Fare war. thinks that if thoſe 5 Books of Wiſdome | 
&Genr41c-2- found in the Field of Petilius An, ab 
U. C. DLEXX. and attributed to Numa by an In- 
{cription upon the Cheit in which they were, were 
really his , that he was probably not 'unacquamn- 
ted with the Diſcipline of the Hebrews, only becauſe 
Caſſms Hemina and C. Piſo in Plime report that the 
| Matter contained in them was very conſonant to the 
— Pythagorick, Philoſophie ; the-þelt foundation of the 
conjecture 1s the( deſerved )greatneſs of his own name 
and authority, for you cannot but perceive that in it 
ſelf "tis very fond & frivolous,and if ſuch a licertious 
laticude may be allowed in hiſtorical gxeſſes, Ruidl:- 
bet ex Ruolibet will ſoon be as warantable a maxime 
in Hiſtory,as 'tis in the Epicurean Philoſophie, It were 
eaſe to have given you a larger account hereof, but 
] write a Letter not a T reatil e. 

3. Asto the pretence of a Vocal Cabala, I can ſcarce 
without amazement con{1der with what confidence 
and eagerneſs ſome learned men of late have cryed 
up an invention ſo novel and fanciful; for I know no- 
thing more precarious and deſtitute of tolerable pre- 
rences then theſe Cabaliſtical Traditions, being only a 
late & filly Invention of the Jewiſh Rabbins: for they 
are altogether unknown to and unmentioned by the 
dip. tm, 2, ANCient both Jewes and Chriſtians. And 

_ elafſ. 4.-prefa, yet Kircher ( who never g1ves out at Cre- : 


dulity ) 
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dulity) would have every one that does rot believe 
the Divine Original of the Cabala to be convict- 
ed of Hereſ1e as an Enemy to the Divine Provi- 
dence, But for my part, I cannot underſtand 
how any Rational man can be at all concerned for 
ſo vain and frivolous an Invention of the Modern 
(7, e, trifling) Rabbins, But he that could fand 
all the Learning of the world in an Egyptian Heero- 
elyphick may find all the Articles of his Faith in a 
 Rabbinical Fable *Ti1s certain that the Cabala was 
invented ſince the diſperſion of the Jewiſh Nation, 
( there being not the leaſt footiteps of it before ) 
but in what Century or Period 1sſuncertam and muſt 
remain ſo, for from the DeitruCtion of Jeruſalem 
there commenced as to the Fewiſh Hiſtory a Tem- 

us £/xw (a Period alwayes fit for Fables ;) there 
gen no Records or Monuments of their Condition 
and Affirs, (unleſs ſome few fabulous Relati- 
ons in the Talmud.) But whatever became of 
them, 'tis certain that being given up to a'vain and 
crifling ſpirit, *they imployed themſelves, in fooliſh 
& abſurd Inventions,of which making Myſtical and 
Allegorical Interpretations of Scripture 1s rone of 
the leaſt : eſpecially when they prefer them ſomuch 
before the true and lireral meaning : - for they com- 
pare the Scripture it ſelf to a Candle, but the My- 
{ical fenſe to a Jewel, for the diſcovery mM 
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of rhe Candle is lighted ; and the Miſnical Deftors 
( chat is, they that ſtudy onely the litteral ſenſe ) 
are compared to Apothetaries, who only prepare 
thoſe Medicaments, which the Phyfatran preſcribes, 
bat the Cabbaliſtical Doftors to Phyfuians , who 
underitand cheir Natures, Uſes, and ſecret Pro- 
perties. And therefore they leave che literal and 
ſuperficial ſenſe of Scripture, to the rude and ig- 
norant People, whilſt chey that are Learned dive 
into the myſteries and epeis of the Law, and by 
the help of Fancy fetch ſtrange and wonderful 
fecrets Hon Words, Letters, Pou ts, from their 
ſeveral Shapes, Combinations, Tranſpolitions , 
Abbreviatures, Arichmetical Indications, and the 
like, And then with a frontleſs Impudence, af-. 
_ ferc that they came Origwally from Adam, Abra- 
' ham, and Moſes, You may ſee enough of this Cah- 
baliftical Traſh in a thouſand Authours, bue mo 
Copioully m Reuchlin de Atte Cabbakſtica, and in 
that grand 'Theſavrus of Learned 'Trifles, Ki7chers 
Ocdip, tom, 2, Clafſ, 4, The firſt that produt 
them into the Chriſtian World was the Earl 
Hrandula, 'm whoſe time the very word Cabb, 
was ſo unknown, that (as Hortinger relates out 
Garzon) it was taken for a Witch, Yetula vene 
cis dedits, And the Earl himfelf relates un his 
Apology, that one of his greaceſt Antagonitits be- 

| ing 
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Ing asked what this Cabbala was, replyed that he 
was a certain notorious Heretick, that had oppo- 
ſed himſelf againlt eſus Chriſt, and that from him 
his Accomplices and Followers wers named Cab- 
baliſte, The Earl, when he had at a high price 
purchaſed ſome {mall fragments of jt from tho 
Zews, thought himſelf Matter of the maſt anczent 
and valuable Monument in the World ; The mi- 
{take was pardonable > him. but unpardonabje mn 
thoſe who ſince have had gpportututy to examine 
its firſt riſe and antiquity, and cannat diſcern the 
leaſt Traces of it beyond the Talmudical Rabbins : 
Beſides this, I might overthrow the Cabhala from 
rational Arguments taken from the thing it ſelte, 
as that it would refleft upon the Wiſdom of God, 
that he ſhould conveigh down ſuch material and 
umportaut Truths (as are ſuppoſed to be cantained 
in the Cabbaia) by ſo uncertain and queſtionable a 
way, as Oral Tradition. That it renders the Word 
of {Tod ridiculous and uſeleſs, and makes its mean- 
ing alcogether doubtful and ambiguous, and expo- 
ſes it to the giddy and fancaful Conjeftures of e- 
very warm Brain ; but the groundleſneſs of the thing 
it ſelf, makes all other confutation needleſs. Some 
(not yulearred men) have urged the Conſetency of 
_ the Cabhala with it ſelf, and the ſuuablexeſs of the 
Allegory to the Text as no contemptible Argent. 
Fo | 6 ®) 
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_- 4. Having thus evidenced the unwarrantable 
| Raſhneſs of deriving Platonick Notwns from Jew- 


_ Ciples and ite 


: Trad. | | 

For the firſt it ſeems to have its Origenal from 

_ thoſe counterfeit and ſuppoſiticious Authors, which 

pretended to the greatett Antiquity, but yet were 
| 
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of its Truth-and Solidity, Bur alas, (beſide that 
moſt of their Analogtes between the Myſtery and 
the Text are ſufficiently forced and uncouth ) 
there's rothing more eaſe then for Fancy to fwd 
ſome Conſonancy between the moſt dilttant things, 


eſpecially in ſuch various and unlimited things as 
 Allegortes axe, If you ſhould require it, I think I 


could with an ordinary plauſibility draw up a bo- 


dy of the {ig Philoſophie out of the Writings 


of Jacob Behem, and yet perhaps it would puzle 
you to think of any Hypotheſes of a more diltart 
Genus then they, Such an Africa is Fancy, that 
it can couple things of the molt diftant and con- 
trary Natures. And therefore Iſhall never thin 
the prettieſt Parallels, Analogies, and Stmnlitudes, 
eo be any tollerable Arguments. 


i/b Traditions, I come in the next place to giye 
( 1.) A brief Account of che Riſe of that ſeem- 
ing agreeableneſs between the Platomck, and the 
C briſuan Trintty, (2.) To ſhew by what Prin- 
ps the Platomſts happened upon their 


really 


| 4n Account of the Platoaick Trimty, Ic9 
really compoſed by rhe Gnoſitcks out of the Ethnick 
and Chriſtian Theologte,and aſcribed to names of the 
oreateit Artiquity and Veneration, ſuch as Hermes 
Triſmegiſtus, Zoroaſters Oracles, the Sybillan Prophe- 
ctes, now it were {trange if in theſe Authors there 
did not appear ſome kind of Reſemblance and Vi- 
cinity between the Platonick, Philoſophie and the 
Holy S criptures, {ceing they had by all Artificial 
' ways blended them together ; as by coupling their 
different terms to expreſs the ſame thug, tor where- 
as the Scripture {Liles the firſt Perſon of the Trinty 
wen, and Plato the firſt of his Trinity «»4,they 
joyn'd them together, and call him nexmi wore;, and 
as the Second Perſon is in Scripture termed vs, and 
in Plato is ,m theſe he 1s generally (tiled vis 54s ; Now 
_ they that knew nothing of the Impoſture , meeting 
with ſuch an Artificial agreement between Platonick 
Notions and Chriftian Do#rmes, might eaſily imagine 
that it was zatural, The firlt Author of this miſtake 
ſeems to have been Ammonzus of Alexandria (Father 
| to tiat Golden Chain of Philoſophers of the Sacred 
ſucceſſion) who being both a Chriſtian and a Platomſt, 
& lighting upon thefe Spurious Books, in which the 
Platonick, Notions and Chrifttan Articles were blended 
and reconciled together might thence be eaſily indi- 
ced to fancy a true and real Conſonancy payrch, 
between them, And cherefore Patrictus avers #9: 
ciat 
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that he was the firit that underſtood aright the no- 
tion of Plato's Threefold Principle, and that he came 
by this knowledge by peruſing the Books of Triſme- 
giſtus, And hence thoſe Platonilts that followed him 
nughe ſpeak of the Trinity more conſonantly to the 
Scriptures, then perhaps they intended, though nor 
long after theſe Impoſtures were diſcovered by 
Porphyrie, as bunſelf relates mm the Lefe of Plo: 
tins, | F- þ 
For the ſecond, the Platonick Triad is widely dif- 
ferent from the Chriſtian, for they intend by it fo 
many Orders and Ranks of Intelleftual Beings, 
and frequently added a fourth, which was the 
Humane Soul, and et it at no arcater diltance from 
che Third , by which chey meant the Soul of this 
Unverſe , then that was removed from the Second, 
by which they meant the Fzrf# mind or ſoul of the 
Immaterial world, And theirP rooreſs ro the knowledge 
of theſe Beings proceeded in this Mechod, | 
* 1. They ſuppoſe all chings to aſcend by Scales to 
Unity, as *Plato endeavours to prove in his Parment- 
des, ner mxil@ wrixe & ba; Unity is the Origine of all 
Number, or all mix'd a+1 compounded Beings 
mult be at laſt reſolved into ſome one ſimple and 
uamx'd Principle, otherwiſe the relolution would 
be endleſs, fo char all blended and Heterogeneons Per 
fefttons both material and inunaterial mult of ne- 
i188 ; cellity 
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cehity exilt fomewhere ſ1mple and unmix'd, . And 


then all Immaterial Perfeftions being found blended 
. together in the Hamane Soal , they concluded that as 
many degrees of PerfeCtion as they could diſcover 

there, that there were ſo many Fanks of ſuperior 
and more homogeneat Beings in the Intellefual world. 
The Soul checefore C as they apprehended ) conf1- 
ſting of four parts, mult have che fourth Rank in 
the order of Intelleftual "Beings, and by conſequence 
there muſt be three ſuperior Orders more {umple and 
uncompounded, which nut by ſeveral (teps as far 
exceed each other, as the lowelt order ſurmounts 
the Soul, to the higheſt whereof mult of neceſſity 
agree pure and meer /rmplicity, 

2, That which is the ſapream Bering, and conſe- 
quently the firſ Author of all other Berngs , muſt of 
neceility be the highelt perfe&tion, and contaun m it 
Telf all the Excellency and Accompliſhments of all its 
Prodatttons, & yetby vertue of the former maxime 
it can be bur one {imple and uncompounded per- 
fe&tion, and therefore to find our 1ts Nature, . they 
conſider with themſelves what one Stmple Perfe- 
Gon 15 foabſolure and tranſcendent as to compre- 
hend all others ; and at length conclude that Crood- 
neſs is the molt conſurmmare andmoſt entirely com- 


pleac Perfection conceivable, and therefore that rhe 


"moſt ſimple and unmixt Goodneſs muſt be the Firſt 
Being, 
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Being, Which as 'tis mat z, e, pure goodneſs, 10 it is 
rods 2, e. meer Unity or rather fomplictty , and has the 
ſame Relation to the other Beings , as Unity has | 
- toNumber, Now they do not attribute the Crea- 
tron and Government of the world to this Beg wWeCe 
have already diſcovered, but to the ſecond Being,for, 
ſay they, it could not flow from the F:rſt, unlels the 
| Teas of all Things had reſ1dedin him, but then he 
could not have been abſolutely femple , having ſuch a 
mulnplictty of Ideas within him. But Ideas lodging 
in the Intellef, the Second Being which was no- 
thing but Intellef& was not only capable of receiving 
them, but had in him as it were an Ocean of them, 
which flowing from him filled all Poſſ«biltres 
of Bering with attual Exiſtenctes, Upon this account 
they ſUled there 74248 wry? =n59 becauſe it was not 
the immediateFourtarn of Things,but only theCauſe 
of that which was. And therefore Iam apr to think 
that upon what Rationalznies ſoever they pretend to 
introduce their 7: 4a», that their firſt inducement 
toit was, that they might riſe higher then Anaxa- 
' gor4# andthoſe other Philoſophers , that aſlerted an 
Eternal vs to be the Firſt Being and Firſt Cauſe of 
all chings, p 
* 3. Intelle& or Underſtanding being the Nobleſt 
Terfeftion next to Goodneſs, the ſecond thing muſt 
be {1mply and abſolutely 3s, and being the Supream 
| Emity, 
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Entity, it muſt alſo be 2%, but becauſe 'ris com- 
pounded of Intelle& and Entity 'tis is only by Parts- 
cipatton. And hence was.[tarted that nice Contro- 
verſy , whether is ſuperior Ens or Unum ? The 
Earl of Mtrandula's 'Book de Uno > Ente is only a 
Diſpute againſt the Platoniſts, to prove Unity not 
ſuperior to Entity, becauſe they aſlert their Original 
and Uncreated we to be the Principle of all Beings, 
whilſt it ſelf is g-1gve 2 flu » And therefore they 
will not permit yoi to terme it #i«, but have inven- 
ted that higher one of 5xywi« a Nature that 15 placed 
above Eſſentiality, But ſeeing (by the way) iei« ſ1g- 
vifies nothing but the Eſſence or Exiſtence of the 
Thing, to whichit is applyed, 'tisa groſs Contra- 
diction to deny it. of any thing , that really exiſts , 
becauſe if it exitts, it mult ſurely be it ſelf, ardif fo, 
it may by conſequence with as great Propriety of 
ſpeech be denominated tie ,| as any thing elſe, But 
whatever that Term imports, the {1gnification of 
Sapwrie 15 of neceſſity molt uncertain and ambiguous, 
for no body ;under{tands how much = advanceth 
the ſiomfication of zi, and becauſe it may fignifie 
any thing it does ineffect ſignifie nothing, for an n= 
determinate furmfication is all one with an wfignificant 
one; And, yet in this! Particle conſilts a great part of 
the myſterzous ſublimity of the ſuppoſititious and 
counterfeit Areopagite, But tis not. my buſineſs to 
7  confute 
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confute but to repreſent their Notions, ſeeing there- 
fore they will Place the Stpream Cauſe of all cmgire # 


' ily ;; the Second Bemy in order whicit is »3s., muſt 


be Ti 3y wT bed becauſe it 1s wee Ml Trmy, 
4. Theirthid Principle , which proceeds from 
the ſecond as that from the fit, is wy, by which 


they underſtand nothing but the Soul of the Uni- 


verſe, and therefore uſually ſtile it 1rewwryie , as be- 


ing the Archite&t of the World ; and hence 


as they aſlert the r«za#- or ſelf originated Croodneſs 
to be wt! atrla 1; Cauſally Intelle& ;, and the »#; or 
Firſt mind to be wr atriw 4x4 Canſally Soul, 
ſo they make oy) to De al atria 633 wp xoouOr be- 
cauſe 'tis the Cauſe of Matter and the Univerſe, I 
have already given you Plato's wild deſcription of 
this Hypoſtaſ1s; and therefore (eſpecially becauſe I 
begin to tire and faulter) Tſhall not trouble you 
viith any farther acconnt thereof, having ſufficiently 
ſhewed the difference of the vulear DoGtrine of the 
Trinity from the Placonick Triad, and withal-from 
what Priciples and by what Reafonings the Pla- 
toniſts hap'ned to own and aflert their Threefold 
Principle, HER LE | 

It were ealie (Sr) to add Infinite Conſiderations 


' More, but if theſe wherewith I have already pre- 


ſemed yon be material \, Thave ſaid enough ; if noc, 
toomuch, Being therefore already tyred, I will 
| | not 


9 


_ 


' ——=—> -<0 


not put my ſelf ro the trouble of careſſing yr 
with a fine and courtly Concluſion, but ſha 
Bluntly and without arty Ceremony ſumm up the 
main Woe and ſignification of this tedious Letter 


into this one Serious and Eternal 'Truth , that 
I am, LL 


Str 
Your moſt Faubful 
moſs Humble, and moſt 
Aﬀeftionate Servant; | 
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Ap. 16. 1.15. for —_— read Morality. p. 18. I. 7. for 
Poiimtiing r aſpiring read fcrambling for A aſpiring. 33- 


l, 3. for Polztanus read Politianus. p. 93. 1, ult. for qqpre Ty 
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